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I. IN I RODICTION 


Lenin’s I>• k» k The Proletarian Revolution and 
the Renegade Kautskx was first published by 
Koinmuiiisi Publishers in Moscow .11 the end ol 
1918. Its theses became part and parcel of the 
Marxist-Leninist theory of socialist revolution. 
In this work Lenin generalised 1 lie- experience 
of the Great October Socialist Revolution and 
the first vciir of Soviet power, subjected the 
attitude of Karl Kautsky. the ideological leader 
ol the Second I met national, in the young Soviet 
state to all-round criticism, and showed up 
Kautsky’s disregard ol the vital interests ol the 
working c la vs. 

The Proletarian Revoluiiou and the Renegade 
Kaut'k) serves Marxim-Lcnii lists as a 
theoretical weapon in the present struggle 
ol ideas, gives .1 key to understanding the 
essence of the current attacks on revolution- 
,ity theory, and substantiates the need to 
wage a revolutionary sn uggle foi socialism. 


Lenin began writing The Prohtmum Rendutinn 
and the Renegade Kauhkx at the beginning 
of October 1918. immediately after reading 
Kautsky’s pamphlet The Dielalonhip of the 
I’rUeiarial, in which that prominent member of 
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ihe West European and «sp<*<i.illv German Social 
Democratic movement <it those days assessed 
the pnlitiial developments in revolutionary 
Russia. 

Such a rapid reaction to Kauisky's painphlct 
was not accidental. The leader of the world's 
first state of workers and peasants closely 
followed the repercussions rite proletarian 
resolution in Russia had in other countries 
and immediately assessed each one of them. 
Knutsky wn-> regarded in the Second International 
<■> an advocate of the revolutionary wav 
to socialism and. consequently. Lenin could 
not be indifferent to his opinion. 

In the autumn ol 1918 Soviet Russia was 
probably going through one ol the most dif¬ 
ficult periods in its history. The civil war 
was on and foreign interventionists had come 
to the aid of internal < cun iter-revolution. 
B> August 1918 the external and internal 
enemies of Sovtct Russia were in control 
ol three-quarters ol its territory, flic Soviet 
republic was encircled bv lronts ami cut off 
I roiu its main food ;md raw material areas. 
I his compelled the proletarian state to 

|IS,,:| '<» a ' gent in hkIt 

came to be known as the polity ol War Com¬ 
munism. Urgent steps were taken to safeguard 
i a i the revolution—establishment 

of the Red Army, appointment of workers and 
wasants to command posts, provision of the 
ighting forces with food and arms. 

I lie position of the Soviet republic continued 
to detcrioi ate, however. Further difficulties 
piled up on famine and dislocation. The victory 
of the Entente powers became a lact h\ the 
autumn of 1918 and this enabled them to extend 


the scale of military operations against 
Soviet Russia and increase military aid in 
the forces of internal counter-revolution. 

Lenin rightly thought that the revolutionary 
wave which had reached Central Europe front 
Soviet Russia and swept Germany and Austria- 
Hungary could strongly hamper the regrouping 
of trie external counter-revolution an forces. 
The mass discontent of the population, who 
had experienced the hortots of the First 
World War. led to an upsurge of the revolution- 
ary working-class movement unknown in the 
history of European countries. \ revolutionary 
government the Council of People's Rep¬ 
resentatives—was formed in Finland in January 
1918 Councils, patterned on the Soviets 
in Russia, were being organised in Poland. 
In November 1918 came the revolutionary 
overthrow ol the monarchies in Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. Seizure of factories by 
workers and landowners’ estates by peasants 
became a common occurrence in Italy. The 
movement ol solidarity with Soviet Russia was 

S aining ground among the workers of France. 

. am ■ tin d States 

In the conditions of the revolutionary upsurge, 
the future of proletarian revolutions, in 
Lenin's view, depended much on the readings 
of die proletarian parties to assume the role 
of political leafier of the revolutionary masses, 
For that it was necessary for the leaders 
of the working-claw movement m Ik- able 
t UMtivelv to assimilate all that was valuable 
and useful in the experience of the proletarian 
(evolution in Russia. 

Studying Kautsky's Ike Uicuitorshifi of the 
Proletariat, Lenin arrived at the conclusion 
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that. instead oi critically analysing the 
experience ol the proletarian revolution in 
Russia and elucidating the laws governing 
it and its peculiarities, the author "produces 
an incredible theoretical muddle, which con¬ 
verts Marxism into Rbt Uisi In hit analysis 

ol the proletarian revolution in Russia. Kautsky. 
professing devotion to Marxism, depaits from 
us revolutionary content. The complexities 
of the political situation revolutionary 
Russia met with at home and abroad played a 
part in making Kamskv turn to opportunism, 
to capitulate politically before tlie dif¬ 
ficulties of revolutionary struggle. 

The proletarian resolution in Russia, in 
Kautsky's eyes. was an uncontrollable, 
spontaneous mutiny of the masses. He saw 
nothing in the revolution bin a machine for 
the suppression and restriction of the democ¬ 
ratic rights <d a pan ol the members 10 
notice ilie main thing—the historical initiative 
of the masses which, within an unprecedentedly 
brief ixrriod, gave rise to a new, highest 
type ol democracy: proletarian democracy. On 
a scale never seen before, millions of wot king 
people ol different nationalities joined in- 
dcpendeiuh in (Kilitical activities, and 

thcii energy was directed towards the practical 

abolition <■! all fomis of social injustice 
and the building of an absolutely new so¬ 
ciety. 

like a number ol other leaders of the 
Second International. Kautsky did not under¬ 
stand the lessons of the proletarian icvolu- 


1 V, I leilin. G'/Jftfe.i \’nl. 28, 
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iion in Russia. He oriented the working class 
on the struggle for socialism solely within 
the framework of bourgeois democracy mid 
that was tantamount to leading the working 
class astray and could end in a tragedy for it. 

Lenin deemed it his duty to warn of that. 
Before finishing the book /Vie Proletarian 
Revolution anti tht Renegade Kautsky, Lenin 
had written an article tindet the same title 
Which was published in Pravda on October 11. 
1918. A few weeks later it was read by workers 
in Berlin and Vienna. 

Lenin finished working on the last sections 
of the book on November 9. 1918 On its pages 
one found a detailed and all-round analysis 
of the political developments in revolutionary 
Russia, It elucidated the international signif¬ 
icance of the experience of the proletarian 
revolution and exposed the danger presented 
to the revolutionary movement by Kautsky's 
theorem a! delusions I listens lost no time prov¬ 
ing correct larnin’s assessment of Kaiitskyisiii. 
The defeat of the German proletariat in the 
November 1918 revolution was to no small degree 
due to the stand ol its Sex i.il Democratic leaders, 
inspired by the ideas Kautsky expatiated on in 
his pamphlet The DieUil9rshifi of the Prole¬ 
tariat, 

* * * 

Events of worldwide historic importance 
have taken place •>»» out planet since the 

S 'ublication «il Lenin's/' The Proletarian Re\a- 
I jffon mid the Renegade Kauhky. A world 
community of .socialist countries has come 
into being. The colonial system of imperial- 





ism lias disintegrated. The might and prestige 
of the working-class movement in the capital¬ 
ist countries nave grown. The political face 
of the world has radically changed and 
new conditions have appealed for the struggle 
for socialism. But The Proletarian Rewdutton 
anti the Renegade Knuliky has lost none of 
its topicality for those who refuse to re¬ 
concile themselves with any forms of social 
oppression and injustice, for those who 
have dedicated themselves to the struggle 
lot peace, democracy and socialism. The book 
has stood numerous editions in dozens of 
languages. I lie reason for the unflagging 
interest in this book is obvious: its ideas 
arc in keeping with the times. The reader 
looks for and finds in it the key to many 
actual problems of our epoch, the epoch of 
mankind's transition from capitalism to 
socialism. 

Lenin's hook contains a Marxist-LcninUt 
point of \icw on the questions ol struggle 
for peace and the international solidarity 
of the peace forces, theoretically substan¬ 
tiates the fundamental difference between 
bourgeois and socialist democracies, and 
proves invalid the philosophy of social pas¬ 
sivity and the wait-and-see |>olkv. Lenin 
devoted much attention in the bool to the 
working people's revolutionary struggle, 
which confirms the operation of general laws 
in the epoch of mankind's transition from 
capitalism to socialism. At the same time, 
it ri known that each new revolution meets 
with conditions that differ from those of 
the previous revolutions. Every revolution 
is enriched by the experience of tlu- pleading 


ones, but lakes place in the changed conditions 
of their creation. TIu' Proletarian Reiatu- 
tion amt the Renegade Knutsky shows the 
methods to Ik* employed in order creatively 
to learn the lessons of past revolutions 

and thus enrich revolutionai) struggle. 







2. REVOLUTION AND POWER 


In our revolutionary age cvcr-ncw generations 
and strata of working people- are joining in tlit* 
movement ol so«i,tl protest against the capital¬ 
ist system protected by bourgeois states. Factory 
and office workeiv, peasants, intellectuals and 
students show increasing interest in Marxism, 
which differs Irotu all other socialist theories 
b) in organ it combination of" scientific objectiv¬ 
ity’ in the analysis of society’s social evolution 
and recognition of the historical significance 
ol i evolutionary energy: tin- initialise and 
creativity ol the masses. 

At the same lime, though displaying interest 
in Marxism, some social circles do m>i 
recognise its lughlv important theses about 
die constructive role played in world history 
In the iTsohitiunary masses. This i% notably 
clinraitcristie of many liberal intellectuals. 
Admiring Marx 1 ' works and die wealth ol hi* 
ret lections on the historical destinies, out¬ 
look and preordainment of mankind, they never¬ 
theless do not transcend the framework ol 
tlu it concept ion of the w ays of achieving 
the ideals of universal social justice. 
Liberal intellectuals long cultivated the 
view that Marxism was an “alien body" in 
the history of Western thought. Many publica¬ 
tions now portrav Marx as an outstanding 


flbcral thinker. Moreover, the social and 
class essence of his doctrine of state and 
democracy is hushed up and Marxism in general 
is depicted as a description of die eternal 
forms of human relations that arc accessible 
to all. 

Lenin anticipated the possibility of iuch a 
way of '’popularising'’ Marxism back in 1918, 
when the tendency to turn Marx into a liberal 
and gloss over the revolutions v essence 
of his views was just coming into being, lie 
regarded it .is vitally necessary to show the 
masses, using the ideological degradation 
of Kautskv's views as an example, where the 
theoretically wrong liberalisation of Marxism 
and its theories about the state and revolu¬ 
tion were leading. Lenin wrote I he ProltUirian 
Rnolulwu and Ihr Renegade Kaulsky to djstlose 
the practical significance "I the revolutionary 
essence of Marxism for the struggle for 
socialism. 


The State and tlie Revolution 

In his book 77ir Proletarian Rnolntion and 
the Rtnegadr Kauhky Lenin concentrated on 
tlie problems ol revolution's attitude to the 
state and democratv. The bourgeois state i" 
a political superstructure on the system ol 
basic (economic) relations of bourgeois 
Society, relations of capitalist ownership 
and exploitation, and is destined ui protect 
them, io do away with these basic relations 
mid build i society i ■ there i< »<> 
’exploitation of man b\ man, the working 
Class must take |X>sscssioii of the levers of 
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power, intrude into the political super¬ 
structure and radically alter the state 
machine. The demolition of the bourgeois 
state machine and its replacement by a state 
of the socialist type arc indispensable if 
a socialist society is to be built. Upholding 
its interests, the ruling class relies above 
all on instruments of political power, on 
the political and teleological apparatus of 
manipulating the consciousness of large 
strata o! the population. It b impossiHc 
to build socialism without abolishing the 
political repressive machine, the system of 
political administration ol society and 

regulation of people’s frame of mind. 

I he form of abolition of the bourgeois state 
and the takeover of powci l>\ the working class 
depend on the concrete historical condition* in 
which the revolution comes about and develops, 
In Russia, where the revolt n met with 
furious resistance from internal and external 
counter-revolution, the class struggle was 

exceptionally bitter, and so the formation 

of the socialist state there took an extremely 
glim form, which did not recur in the subsequent 
socialist revolutions. 

Proceeding from this fact, liberahniindcd 
intellectuals advance conceptions to tht effect 
that because of the unique socio-political 

conditions in pie-revolutionary Russia ami 
the weak democratic traditions there, the 

bol-iuviks w«re foricd i<* dinard tle »ulin 
mentary way of struggle for socialism. That 
Marx’s teaching notwithstanding, they resorted 
10 the "Icns democratic”, violent way: to 
the demolition of the state machine and the 
dissolution of its |x>litical institution', 


Disquisitions of this kind are ideologically 
rooted in Kautskv's work '/Vie Die uitorshifi 
of the Proletariat, which is a sort of 
manifesto ol reformism, re n uncial ion of the 
need radically to smash the bourgeois state 
machine. 

Kautsky constantly turned to the concept of 
the so-called pure democracy based on his 
personal notions of Marxism which to a certain 
extent took shape under the influence of the 
ideas of the liberal thinkers at the end ol 
the 19th century and the beginning of the 
2lMh whenevei he set out to substantiate his 
attitude to the bou tl "< \ccording 

to Kautsky's notions, the proletarian revolu¬ 
tion must he less di.imatk than the bourgeois 
revolutions, proceed without conflicts and 
be devoid of violence against the class enemy. 
Each new step forward must l>c preceded by 
careful political preparations, tiie working 
class must not impinge the existing socio- 

t olliical institutions, freedoms, etc, Kautsky 
eld that the l*>urgcois state was no obstruc¬ 
tion on ilie way of the gradual "democratisa- 

tion" of bourgeois society. Conscutiently it 
was his opinion that tin* working class could 
assume control of the political apparatus 
of power step by step, Using transition from 
one coalition government with the bourgeoisie 
to another for this purpose. 

1 here is no denying the fact that the bourgeois- 
detuocraiic system as a lorni of political domi* 
nation by monopoly capital took shape under 
the influence ol the struggle of the working 
class. Under capitalism, democracy is in the 
filial count the result of the masses' struggle. 
One cannot, however, expect that the bourgeois- 




democratic system ill become an instrument 
ol socialist transformations. 1 lie essence 
of the bourgeois state remains unchanged no 
mailer what democratic forms it may assume. 
Fern in the bourgeon revolution, when the 
bourgeoisie bad no well adjusted state machine, 
it succeeded in restricting the political 
activities of the masses. The governments 
in coalition with the bourgeoisie cannot 
allow the proletariat to seize political rule 
or even neutralise the bourgeoisie. The 
bourgeois state machinery is more authoritative 
than the powers and competence of every govern¬ 
ment in any capitalist country. 

Exposing Kautsky's erroneous views on the 
proletariat's tasks in the revolution, 1-cnin wrote 
that he "repeats the fairytale about 'pure 
democracy', which has been told a thousand 
times by liberal professors". 1 And further: "The 
Kautskys and Vanrlervehles say nothing about the 
fact that the transitional stage between the 
slate as an organ of the ink- ol the proletariat 
is ie\ oi/iiii'/i. which means ovrrilirouiwg the 
bourgeoisie and breaking ufi. smashing, their 
state machine." 

Refuting Kautsky's claim that Marx never 
combined proletarian revolution with violence, 
with the destruction of the bourgeois stale 
machine. I.cnin bared the essence of his errors. 
In Kautsky’s view. Marx opposed "dictatorial" 
methods in politics and regarded proletarian 
revolution as a historically creative process 
only in the light of improvement of the 
democratic forms of statehood. In Marxism. 


V | Imin, Ci'liWirJ UWAi. Vol, 28, i'll 
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Lcmn pointed out. the truly creative purpose 
Ol the proletarian revolution coincides in both 
content and form. But the proletarian revolution, 
destined to put an end to all violence and create 
a new. higher type of de m ocracy cannot bill lie 
violent in form. "The proletarian revolution.” 
Lenin wrote, "is impossible without the forcible 
destruction of the bourgeois state machine 
and the substitution for it of a nr :i eric which, 
in the words of Engels, is *no longer a slate 
in the proper sense of the word'." 1 

The whole purport <il revolutionary violence 
is to lice society from the dictatorship of 
capital, from at times its invisible but real 
power over society, and to establish a true 
democracy Kautsky did not simply side-step 
this fundamental conclusion of Marxism in his 
pamphlet The ftictatorshib of the Proletariat. 
Contradicting the fails, lie sought to prove 
dial Marxism did not raise the question of 
revolutionary violence And Lenin, therefore. 
Was fully justified in questioning Kautsky's 
scientific competence and his right to interpret 
Marx so categoric ally. 

For Marx, the form of government, the state sys¬ 
tem and the slate as the bourgeoisie’s weapon 
of class domination were directly, indissolubly 
linked. Howevi r democratic the form of political 

S jOvcrnmeni and state system may seem, thev 
loth derive from the state as such, from the 
invisible hut real power of capital. Without 
smashing the state as a weapon of capitalist 
• lass domination, it is impossible to imparl 
.1 qualitatively new content to the form of 
political government and stare system 
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Kautsky's liberal reflections on democracy 
in general and his “very crude falsification «>l 
Mane*' 1 in what concerned the bourgeois state 
wen* connected with the desire, albeit un¬ 
successful, to extend the social base ol the 
followers of Marxism, rhe attempt i<> persuadt 

the masses that large-scale social reforms arc 
possible without revolutionary violence is a 
tempting thing, hut it is essentially anti- 

ii ica tnd utopian Indeed whi is u 

impossible to give effect to the political will 
ol the masses and their wishes to carry out 
socialist transformations with the aid ol the 
democratic institutions and forms existing under 
capitalism? From the viewpoint ol the class 
content, these democratic institutions and lorins 
arc adapted to safeguard the interests of the 
ruling class and it is only thus, and not t«. 
the detriment of these interests, that they can 
do the will of the masses. 

Amplifying on this thesis of Marxism hi 
The win Revolution and the Krntgnde 

Kauiskx, Unin look the veil off the con¬ 
ceptions that there exists a pure , neutial 
d< mocracy undei • apitaliun. Il< ekes < x unpfes 
ol the conciliate! y polio followed 1>\ the 
Icadets of the Second International on the eve 
and in the years of the First World Wai and 
ihe Mensheviks’ activities in the government 
formed in coalition with the bourgeoisie—the 
government which insisted on Russia s continued 
participation in the war. As a result, 1-cnin 
proved, the parliamentary factions rules 
«| the game" make it impossible to realise 
the will of the masses and put an end to the 
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power of capital, A proletarian revolution 
cannot he carried out with the aid of one or 
several parliamentary actions. I he deep changes 
it must bring about t squire active political 
efforts by the masses. In his hopes that the 
proletariat can gradually assume power. Lenin 
pointed out. Kautsky forgot that as the motive 
force of the revolution the parliament was 
extremely weak, being .1 link of the fum tinning 
bourgeois state machine, which is solidly 
Chained to Rig Business, the parliament is in 
practice lar removed from tlie political in¬ 
fluence of the masses. Its activity, including 
the struggle of the parliamentary factions 
and coalitions, as a rule proceeds in the 
direction suiting the hig bourgeoisie, and 
ibis rules out the possibility of thi parliament 
being turned into an efficient champion ol 
the political aspirations of the masses 

This naturally does not rule out the need 
for tire poiitk.il parties of the working class 
to take pan in the struggle at a parliamentary 
level. Ihe participation of the working-class 
political panics in the functions of parlia¬ 
ments by no means testifies to the latter being 
above-class. This participation is essential 
fpi the extension of class struggle, for the 
combination ol working-class offensives from 
"below" and "above", inside the slate system, 
and not fot co-operation with the bourgeoisie. 
The extension of the political bases of the 
working class in the state sphere is a mighty 
weapon lot weakening the politkal influence 
of Hig business in the sections of the state 
structure w here it is especially substantial. 

At the same lime, the parliamentary struggle 
waged by the working class and its political 






organisations merely creates preconditions lor 
the proletarian revolution but docs not replace 
it. Only the demolition of the state machine and 
the establishment of the political power ol rhe 
working class can do away with the rule of the 
bourgeoisie and alter the class nature of power. 
Such is the essence of Lenin's view, opposite to 
that ol Kaulsk), of the character of the prole¬ 
tarian revolution. 

The erroneous absolmisation of the role 
played by parliament in the practical transforma¬ 
tion of the realities put Kautsky as a Marxist 
in a difficult position. Being a prominent 
theoretician ol the Second International, he 
could not bypass in silence Marx's well-known 
statement about the dictatorship o! the prole¬ 
tariat in the period of transition from capital¬ 
ism to socialism without evoking legitimate 
objections. “Kautsky,” Lenin wrote. “ «wt 
Anou that both Marx and Engels, in their letters 
as well as ill their published works, re If alertly 
spoke about the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
before and especially after the Paris Commune. 
Kautsky must know that the formula dictator¬ 
ship o the proletariat' is inertly .1 mon 
historically concrete and scientifically exact 
formulation of the proletariats task of 
‘smashing* the bourgeois state machine, about 
which both Marx and Engels, in summing up the 
experience of the Revolution of 1B48, and, 
still more so. of 1871. */*•*<* for forty terns 
between 1852 and IHfll.'* 1 

Dwelling in detail on Kautsky's interpretation 
of d« Marxist an; ' 1 the biggest revolu¬ 
tions of the I9tli century, Lenin above all 
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established that Kautsky qualified the 
clas'ical reasoning of Marx’s, which sums up 
the whole ol his revolutionary* teaching' 
as an insignificant argument, as a “slip ol 
the tongue of no significance for the revolu¬ 
tionary struggle. The reference is to the 
Outstanding conclusion of Marx’s revolutionary 
theory which Lenin fully cited in The Protein r- 
inn Revolution arut the Renegade Kautiky. 
“Between capitalist and communist society 
lies the period of rhe revolutionary trans¬ 
formation of the one into the other. Correspond¬ 
ing to this is also a poliiH.il transition 
period in which the state can be nothing but 
the revolutionary dictatorship «»f the prole¬ 
tariat." 7 The qualification of this cardinal 
Marxist conclusion about the need of the 
revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat 
to create political prerequisites for the 
transition to a new society as a slip of 
the tongue is. in Lenin's view, "an insult 
to and complete renunciation of Marxism".' 1 

Moreover. Lenin established that in proof 
of his own point of view Kautsky tried to 
present a mirribei of Marx’s statements about 
the dictatorship of the proletariat as devoid 
of literal sense. Kautsky substantiated this 
thesis by die allegation that Marx had failed 
to show in grc.iici detail how he conceived 
[fils dictatorship The dictatorship <»i the 
proletariat as defined by Marx. Kautsky said, 
did not ai all mean revolutionary violence, 
"dictatoiiulism", hut was merely a state of 
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political power under which most ol the members 
of society would gradually stde with the 
revolution. 

Aiiah ting the given proposition, lemn stressed 
that "Kautski the ‘Marxist* made this monstrous¬ 
ly absurd and untrue statement because he 
'forgot* the class struggle". 1 m which the 
bourgeoisie relies on the existing state machine. 
Without revolutionary violence capable ol 
smashing this suite machine and depriving the 
bourgeoisie of its mightiest weapon ol preserving 
political uh the question of the gradual 
attraction of the majority of the population 
to the side ol the revolution would. Lenin 
held, remain nothing but a question. 

The political rule ol the proletariat cannot 
be confined to bourgeois political forms, 
even the most democratic, because they always 
remain a means ol exercising the dictatorship 
and poficy of capital. I ha revolution needs 
i, transcend theit framework and radically 
alter the content and nature of social relations 
in the socio-political sphere, imparting to 
these relations the forms that would help 
effectively solve the task of enlisting the 
working masses' participation in the socialist 
reorganisation ol society. 

f rom this angle Lenin analysed yet anothei ol 
Kautsky’s arguments about the need a 
“democratic" wav to socialism. lateral). 
Kautsky declared. Mane did not interpret the 
dictatorship ol the proletariat as a dictator¬ 
ship, but merely as a state of class domination 
and, consequently, democracy, lor a class 
cannot exercise dictatorship. Such an inter¬ 
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pretation of the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat. Lenin said, was absolutely absuaci 
in character and did not bring any clarity into 
the question of the nature ol the political 
power of the proletariat. With Kautsky it 
was rather a matter ol achieving a state of 
formally democratic but not real political rule 
Of the proletariat. Consonant above all with 
the real rule of the working class is the new 
type of statehood and only then the form 
of political govern men t 

A revolution cannot be carried out either in 
circumvention ol the bourgeois state machine 01 
through its parliamentary “millstone", .is Kautsky 
dreamed. To fulfil its political tasks, the 
proletarian revolution must smash the bourgeois 
state machine. It gives rise to a new rule. i.e., 
a new political su|M?rsi incline, and creates its 
own political means: its revolutionary legality 
and its democracy The new democracy differs 
from the bourgeois demon.icy not only bv ils 
social class essence, bur also by the fact that 
it is created by the broad masses. 

Summing up all of Marx's important ideas 
about the political tasks ot the proletarian rev¬ 
olution ih.it Kautsky had "overlooked", Lenin 
thus expressed the essence of the Marxist view 
ol this question: "The revolutionary dictator¬ 
ship ol the proletariat is rule won ami maintained 
by the use ol violence by the proletariat against 
Die bourgeoisie." In a society with class 
antagonisms, Lenin said, there always operated 
a logic of struggle which could not lit into a 
single system of rules for the opposing sides. 
The institutions through which the bourgeoisie 
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is accustomed to wage political sn uggle do not 
accord with the interests of the proletariat's 
class snuggle. The political obstacles on the 
road to new society are destroyed in the process 
of the proletarian revolution and organs ol the 
masses' political initiative and independent 
activity take shape. He is a Marxist, I.enin said, 
who extends recognition of the struggle of the 
classes to recognition of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat In ensuring the transition from 
capitalism to socialism in a revolutionary way. 
the dictatorship ol the proletariat with its vio¬ 
lence towards counter-re volution openly aits in 
the capacity of a fotce that remakes society. 

The replacement of the bourgeois political 
su|>c) structure by a statehood ol socialist 
type does not mean at all that revolutionary 
violence opposes democratic gains. On the 
contrary, it creates a new, higher type of 
democracy. Marxism leaches that in the period 
of transition from capitalism to socialism 
violence is necessary not only in ordet to 
defend democratic rights and freedoms, but 
also to break the resistance of the exploiters 
which rests on the system of bourgeois 
political rule, iiulmling the institutions 
of bourgeois democracy. 

The proletariat's revolutionary violence is 
thus not an end in itself, but a means of pre¬ 
paring the political ground lor and achieving 
genuine democracy. Commenting on this highly 
important thesis <»l Marxism, Lenin wrote: 
" lucre can lx* no real, actual equality until 
all possibility of the exploitation <•! one 
class uv atiothei has been totally destroyed. ‘ 
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Exposing a whole number of obvious discrepan- 
«irs in Kauiskv's concept of the Marxist inter- 
irctatiou of the creative role of violence 
the proletarian revolution, 1 -cnin noted: 
'By so ‘interpreting' the concept 'revolutionary 
dictatorship of the proletariat* as to expunge 
te revolutionary violence of the oppressed 
:lass against its oppressors, Kautsky has 
saten ilic world record in the liberal distor* 
>n of Marx. ’ 


Apropos of the Creative Attitude 
Towards Marxism 


In The Proletarian Rei'olulion (ind the 
tem'pidr Kautsky Lenin drew attention to the 
; I t at i vi* wav Marxism should be applied in 
he revolutionary practice of the proletariat. 
Vnd that was not accidental. In Ins p.imphlet 
'I he Iht Uitorshifi of the l*rofeiariat Kautsky 
reated a conception that clearly did rmi 
cord with the Marxist theory :i> applied to 
die new historical conditions when lie sought 
to describe the latest developments in the 
proletariat's t evolutional y Struggle at the 

llim of this century. Lenin came out strongly 
.(gainst Kauiskv's conception. Contraposing 
the “democratic" way to socialism to the 
dictatorship ol the proletariat, Kautsky 

UlO alleged that in the late 1870s Marx 
isidcrcd it |x>litically possible that 
'in Britain an<l America the transition might 
ike place peacefully".* 
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I-enin dwelt in detail on this political assump¬ 
tion of Marx's and showed that Kautsky had sim¬ 
plified it. The latter failed to see that Marx 
had by no means contraposed peaceful transition 
to revolutionary violence, bin proceeded from 
the multiplicity of political forms of struggle 
lor powei and the establishment of the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat. The proletarian revolu- I 
lion is an act of violence, whether it be carried 
out by armed force or peacefully. And common to 
both ways is the demolition ol the bourgeois state 
machine and its substitution by a state of 
a new type. 

I hr experience of the biggest politital 
battles fought by the proletariat at tnc end 
Of Mm 19tn century and the beginning of the 
20th. and particularly that of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution, led Lenin to 
conclude that this Marxist thesis was still 
valid. I lie success of revolutionary transform;! 
lions in any concrete historical conditions 
decisively depended on the resolute actions 
against the reactionary forces.. In the period 
of the revolution, at the height of the class 
struggle, the guarantees offered by bourgeois 
democracy arc on the whole of .1 formal nature 
and do riot bv thcrnsches ensure the success 
of the revolution Disregarding everything, 
the reactionary forces violate all constitu¬ 
tional provisions and use every means of 
visible and invisible but real power to create 1 

conditions for the restoration • the 

moribund svstcin. 

Consequently, the conquest of power both bv 
|>cacc!ul means and by armed force entails I 
revolutionary violence against the reactionary 1 
forces and ilieit counter-revolutionary actions. 1 


be they in ilic form of armed resistance to 
the revolution or "passive*' sabotage of it 
In the course of the iion-neaceful political 
ransitkm this violence with the view to 
neutralising counter-revolution assumes the 
Otm ol armed force. In the conditions of 
he peaceful transition to socialism the 
methods that prevail arc chiefly those ol 
revolutionary legal coercion, political way* 
tnd means of defence capable of reducing to 
nought in such a situation the actions of 
the inveterate opponents of social changes. 

The difference between the peaceful and 
ion-peaceful ways ol proletarian revolution 
docs not lie at all 111 the negation of the 
ieed to smash the bourgeois slate machine. 
The difference is that the peaceful establish¬ 
ment of socialist-type statehood usually 

Accords with certain concrete historical con- 
litions of the class struggle. The peaceful 
way is possible if the working class is 
capable ol overcoming the resistance of the 
class enemy relatively easily and of simul¬ 
taneously quickly expanding the political 
bases of revolutionary power. All this, 

however, is feasible only il the political 
forces of the revolution enjoy a clear 
superiority over the bourgeoisie and its 
leverages. 

1*11111 also pointed to the fact that after 
identifying the revolution with this form 
ol political struggle lor power. KauisKy 
equated it to the loiiuula of the parliamentary 
road to socialism, lie declared, moreover, that 
the higher tin level of democratisatidn 

F of society's institutions, the more the 

proletariat could hope for sucicss in the 





accomplishment of the political resolution. 
This allegedly was both a sign and a pre¬ 
requisite of the state’s and the proletariat's 
ripeness for socialism. 

Disproving Kautskys allegation. Lenin 
explained that because of its class nature 
bourgeois democracy cannot Im an indicator 
of the political maturity ol the working class 
and its readiness cardinally to transform 
the political superstructure. Even in the 
conditions of the most "representative" 
bourgeois democracy the working class mav be 
solidly integrated in the bourgeois political 
system and possess a rather low level of 
political awareness. Besides, the red tape 
inherent in bourgeois democracy and to a 
certain extent the archaism ol its social 
structures prevent the working masses horn 
taking an active part in politic*. I his, 
in its turn, enables the bourgeois ruling 
element to take upon themselves the realisa¬ 
tion of some u i gent aspects ol society's 
development with the minimum participation 
ol the working class and to slow down the 
latter's political development. Such "rev¬ 
olution'’ from above usually do not influence 
the nature of the political superstructure, 
being essentially an expression of compromise 
among the different political groups of 
the ruling class. 

Moreover, in any political situation that 
is critical for the ruling class the success¬ 
ful development of the revolution lias never 
been determined l» the degiee of society's 
demon at isation mid the intensity ol inner- 
parliamentary struggle. Practice shows that 
events may shape out differently in a revolu¬ 


tionary situation. and parliament cannot 
influence them even in the most favourable 
conditions for it. If the proletariat wages 
a revolutionary struggle solely to gain control 
of parliament, this leads to the curtailment 

<»f che masses' historical initiative and theit 

constructive political activity. As a result. 
the reactionary forces find more possibilities 
to get out of a tight situation, impose 
their political will upon the entire ruling 
class, and create a united from ol the 
lounlei revolutionary foites. 

Building a new society, the prolctaiian 
revolution needs the masses' independent 
political activity that transcend* the narrow 
parliamentary Iraiuewotk. Citing the expeiieiui 
of the October Revolution in proof of this 
Marxist thesis. Lenin wrote: revolution 

is one continuous and moreovet desperate 
struggle, and the proletariat is the vanguard 
class ol all the oppressed, the locus and 
centre ol all the aspirations o! all the 
oppressed for their emancipation! Naturally, 
therefore, the Soviets, as the organ of the 
snuggle of the oppressed people, reflected 
and expressed the moods and changes of opinions 
of these people ever so much more quickly, 
fully, and laithfullv than any other insti¬ 
tution.'' 1 

Lenin also noted another aspect of Kaulskv's 
errors. According to Marx, revolutions are 
always distinguished by the intensity of the 
class struggle, rhk intensity is linked with 
the dynamic development ol crisis situations, 
and that makes possible exceptionally fast 
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political changes. Proletarian revolutions 
are no exception. I lie rapid sequence of events, 
transition from one stage of revolutionary 
struggle to another, and regrouping of the 
opposing forces all predetermine the nature and 
methods of the proletariat's struggle and 
the quick change in the ways of revolutionary 
action — peaceful and mm-peaceful methods of 
political struggle Parliamentary leverages are 
clearly not enough to control the development 
of political events in die direction required 
by the revolution. Only a broad dcmotracs of 
the revolutionary masses. unaffected by 
lengthy ideologic.il disputes and official 
parliamentary procedures, can react quickly 
to political process?*. This democracy is dist¬ 
inguished by political realism and revolu¬ 
tionary ueativity, by the broad political 
perspectives opening up before the working 
class The revolutionary democracy of the 
proletariat is an effective incans of pursuing 
a mobile revolutionary polio 
Stressing the need of a constructive attitude 
to Marxism in the new historical conditions, 
Lenin showed in The I'roleiarian Revolution 
and the Renegadi Kautsk\ what errors Kautvky's 
deviation from this diesis had led him to. 
Kautsky turned into a general formula of die 
proletarian revolution Marx’s political as¬ 
sumption that it was possible for the pro 
lctanat to win power peacefully in some 
countries in the latter hall of the 19th 
cemiiiv. He refused to sec the peculiarities 
of that hisioric.il period and regarded them 
as general conditions of the class struggle 
of the proletariat. "Was there in tin- seven¬ 
ties anything which made England and America 


exception in regard to uhat ne tire now 
discussing?" Lenin wrote. "It will be obvious 
nc at all familial with tht requirements 
of science in regard to the problems of history 
that this question must be put. To fail to put 
it is tantamount to falsifying science, to 
engaging in sophistry, and, the question having 
been put. there can be no doubt as to the 
reply: the revolutionary dictatorship of the 
proletariat is nefencr against t lie bour¬ 

geoisie; and the necessity of such violence 
is fHiHiiulnily called for. as Marx and Engels 
have repeatedly explained in detail (especially 
in The Civil Utii in Frame and in the preface 

to it), by i lie existence of tni/ilarisni and 

a bureaucracy. hut it is precisely these 
institutions that wctc nonexistent in Britain 

and America in the seventies, when Marx made 
his observations (they do exist in Britain 
and in America now)." 1 The peaceful transition 
ol powci to die proletariat in Britain and 
the United Slates was possible, Marx said, 
not a use the democratic institutions in 
those countries were developed, but because 
they had no powerful military-police apparatus 
and politic ill hui emu racy. 

Consequently, Marx deemed the peaceful 
transition to socialism jiossihle when the state 
machine of repression was weak or weakened 
or paralysed by a considerable military 
superiority of the forces on the vide ol die 
revolution. 

In his ideological dispute with Kautskv, 
Lenin proceeded directly from these criteria 
of determining the ability of the ruling class 
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to resist the revolution and dictate its 
political will. These criteria found 'Confirma¬ 
tion in die revolutionary process m Russia 
from February to October 1917. Thus, there 
was a real possibility for n peaceful transition 
of power n* the working people immediately 
after the overthrow of tsarism in February 
1917. when the bourgeois-democratic revolution 
disrupted the work of the repressive bodies. 
This and other factors (the siding of revolu¬ 
tionary-minded soldiers and sailors with the 
revolution, forming of aimed units of the 
working class, ctt.) offered a political 

C spect for the peaceful development of the 
rgeois-deinocratic revolution into a 
socialist revolution. "This tours* would have 
been the least painful, and it was therefore 
necessary to figlit for it most energetically," 
Lenin wrote at that time. 1 

Nevertheless, at the beginning of the summer 
ol 1917 ihe Bolsheviks were compelled tempo¬ 
rarily to give up the idea of politically 
orienting upon the peaceful development ol the 
proletarian revolution. Because of the con¬ 
ciliatory policy vis-a-vis the bourgeoisie 
followed by the Mensheviks (Kautskv's ideo¬ 
logical fellow-travellers) and with their 
direct connivance, the reactionary lone* 
succeeded in using the partly restored state 
mas liinc ol coercion in their interest A 
counter-revolutionary uprising was staged 
by the monarchists in August 1917. After its 
rout by the forces of the revolution the 
situation took such a shape that Lenin said 
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"the Bolsheviks will do everything to secure 
this fit artful development of the revolution". 1 

lu the subsequent period directly preceding 
the October Revolution the Bolsheviks' justified 
concern lor the destinies ol the revolution 
led them to alter their tactics in favour of 
an armed uprising. Tile aim was totally in 
destroy the apparatus of repression "If there 
is an absolutely undisputed lesson of the 
revolution, one fully proved by facts," l.enin 
wrote in this connection, "it is that only 
an alliance of the Bolsheviks with the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, only 
an immediate transfei of all power to the 
Soviets would make civil war in Russia 
impossible."* However, the Mensheviks' con¬ 
ciliatory policy became a permanent obstruction 
to the peaceful transition ol power to the 
Soviets. 

Creatively defending the Marxist thesis about 
i lie diversity of political lot ms of the pro¬ 
letariat's struggle lor |>ower, Lenin at the 
same time showed (hat enchantment with parlia¬ 
mentarism had turned Kautsky the theoretician 
into a dogmatist, “Kautsky the 'histoi ini’ 
| eU tsly falsif • - hi he wrote. 

>l ho forgt ts* the fund 11 ■ i «l fact that 
pre-monopoly capitalism—which actually 
readied Its zenith in the seventies—was hy 
virtue ol its fundamental economic traits, 
which found most typical expulsion in Britain 
and in America, distinguished by a, relatively 
speaking, maximum fondness for peace and 
freedom. Imperialism. «»n the othei hand ic, 
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monopoly capitalism, which finally matured 
only in ihc twentieth century, is, by virtue 
ol its fundamental ttonumic traits, distin¬ 
guished by a minimum fondness f"i peace and 
freedom, and by a maximum and universal 
development of militarism 

It billowed therefrom. Lenin explained, that 
one inherent trait of the imperialist stage 
of the development of capitalism was the ten¬ 
dency to political reaction which immeasurably 
restricted the possibility of a peaceful 
transition from capitalism to socialism and 
practically removed temporarily from the agenda 
the question of the extent to which a peace¬ 
ful way of winning power "is typical or prob¬ 
able". 1 This conclusion, moreover, followed 
fiom the law of uneven economic and political 
development ol different countries .it the stage 
of imperialism which Lenin had discovered. 
I hough the objective conditions foi socialist 
reorgannution may Ik- i iix*. the concrete pos¬ 
sibilities for ef let mating a revolution may 
diffei entirely from country to country. Inc 

f [renter the social tension engendered by a 
ucal complex of social contradiction* and the 
impact produced on it by inlet-imperialist 
rivalry , the more realistic tin sc possibilities 

This consideration should Ik- borne in mind. 
Lenin held, when choosing the political form 
of the revolution. "If the exploiters are 
defeated in one country only, and this, ol 
course, is typical, since a simultaneous 
revolution in a number «•! countries is a rare 
exception—they s/ill remain stronger than the 
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exploited, for the international connections 
of the exploiters are enormous."’ At the 

very first breswh <•! die < iptalist sjsttm 

only an incredible concurrence of circumstances 
could create conditions for the peaceful 
development of the revolution. I hat is why 
Lenin then qualified the peaceful form of 
dcNcIopmcnt of the proletarian revolution as 
a highly rate historical possibility and 

S ave preference to the armed form of struggle 
or power. In that historical situation tins 
form better enabled the revolution to defend 
itsell from the designs of the internal and 
external reactionary forces than if the transi¬ 
tion to socialist transformations were ef¬ 
fected peacefully. 

The events occurring in Russia on the eve 
and after rlir Great Octnlser Socialist Revolti- 
lion coiifitmcd the correctness ot Lenin's 
nredi< lion .iIkhii the practicable forms of 
Drenching the capitalist system and defending 
the world's liist workei and peasant state. 
On the one hand. Russia turned out to lx- not 
only the focal point of extremely acute con¬ 
tradiction* "i imperialism, but also It* 
weakest hnk. On the other hand, the Bolsheviks 
chose the light course in ihe proletarian 
revolution in Russia. Ii rested on ihe comhina- 
non of different forms of politic.il struggle 
for power and primarily on the use of the 
lion-peaceful way, This course prevented the 
local reactionary forces from ad;i|>tiiig to the 
political situation and reversing the cotitse 
of events. An effective obsiaile was raised 
to the international reactionary forces' 
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political and military adventures against 
Soviet Russia. 

The practice of radical social transformations 
con linns even now that Lenin was right in 
criticising Kautsky's views of the way of ef¬ 
fecting a proletarian revolution. There is no 
easy way to power. History shows that in their 
struggle for the socialist renovation ol 
society the revolutionary lories meet with the 
Same general problems as those which mani¬ 
fested themselves in the process of the prole¬ 
tarian revolution in Russia and were analysed 
by Lenin in The Proletarian Revolution and the 
Rentftiuie K/iuliky. These problems sootier or 
Inter arise on the road to power, whatever 
the conditions in which a revolution takes 
place, making the peaceful form <>f uruggh 
for socialism incredibly complicated and 
tense. As the practice of political snuggle 
shows, the appearance amt expansion of 
objective possibilities for a peaceful revolu¬ 
tion in the present conditions cannot lie auto¬ 
matically innct-iwd as factors having the same 
impact on the balance of political forces in 
.ill the regions of the world. The sharpness of 
llie problems arising on the peaceful path 
of struggle for socialism depends on the 
balance of forces between socialism and capital¬ 
ism on the international political scene. 
Incidentally, it is simultaneously dependent 
on socio-economic and political factors which 
exist in one or another region of the hoi Id, 
one or another country, and which i an not be 
underestimated. ■*' 

Contemporary political lessens smash into 
smithereens the Kautsky itc myth cultivated 
by many liberals and social-reformists that 
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there are no conflicts and no crises on the 
parliamentary way i" socialism. Imperialism 
has not lost or altered its aggressive nature. 
On the contrary, seeking to retain "vitally 
important" spheres ol influence, it continues 
to stake oil die build-up ol the military and 
bureaucratic might of the reactionary forces 
anil opposes even the most modest bourgeois- 
democratic reforms. fhis confirms Marx's 
prevision that the revolution will advance, 
overcoming the united counter-revolutionary 
forces. Lenin's theses about the creative 
develo|Mucnt of Marxiim allow to make a timely 
choice of the forms of revolutionary struggle 
lor power, Lenin taught skilfully to combine 
them, relying on the revolutionary initiative 

and political creative activity off the brad 

masses. 


1 he Role ol the Masses in the 
Proletarian Revolution 

Lemn dwelt in detail on Kautsky's interpreta¬ 
tion of the question concerning the role of 
the masses in the proletarian revolution. In 
formulating his attitude to this key Marxist 
I'" 1 1 R ltdy ref red u Marx's au 
ol the cxncrience of the Paris Commune. Accord¬ 
ing to this appraisal, Kautsky held, the Paris 
Commune was the result of the “democratic" 
struggle of the proletarian masses. Moreover, 
as Lenin rightly noted, Kautsky completely over¬ 
looked the concrete historical conditions in 
which the Paris Commune came into existence 
ami. specifically. the division of Paris into two 
belligerent camps—the Commune and Versailles. 




Proceeding from lust one fad that the Com 
inune was elected by universal sufliagc. Kj»ut»k> 
proclaimed that "’the dictatorship of the 
proletariat was lor Marx’ (or: ^ordi.i|to 
Marx) a condition winch ncccssaiily follows 
from pure democracy, if the proletariat forms 
the majority*. M| Amplifying on this "»«. 
Kautsky went so far as io say that the pr - 
t.,rian revolution would a suicide H 

it impinged upon universal suffrage which 
allegedly wa« » deep source ..I ■» powerful 
moral authority. , i 

Analysing this thesis of Kautsky s. Umn 
clearly noted that it evoked a gnat dca ol 
objection. Kautsky who had Marxism off pal 
Lenin recalled, unpardonably cas.lv h)jx»ssc«t 
in silence. f.»r example, the appraisal oi d 
Paris Commune by Engels. He completely forgo' 
the conclusion drawn by Engels that a iicv^u; 
lion is certainly the most authoi itarwn 
thing there is Would the Paris Commune 
have lasted more than a day if " had noj used 
the authority of the armed people against the 
bourgeoisie? Cannot we, on the conti.tr>-. hUme 
i, for having made too little use of that 

.mtliorit) cn^ an< j detailed examination of 
the arguments adduced by Kautsky to confiim 
that it h allegedly possible "V 
a capitalist sorlctv into a soualiM one. by 
a simple vote, thanks to the electoral superio - 
itv of the proletarian majority over tnc 
exploitive minority. proves them to If »»'•» ««• 
Lenin said. Marx and Engels analysed .he 
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Paris Commune in a most detailed mannci and 
showed that its merit lay in its attempt to 
smtuh. lo httnk up the 'ready-made state 
machinery'. Marx and F.ngds considered this 
Conclusion to he so nn|>on.int that this was 
ihe only amendment they introduced in 187*2 
into the ’obsolete* (in parts) programme of 
i he ComiminbJ Manifesto. Marx and Engels 
showed that the Paris Commune had abolished 
the army and the bureaucracy, had abolished 
fmrluimenlarism, had destroyed 'that para¬ 
sitic excrescence. the state', etc.” 1 

( iliiig the* experience of the Octolier Revolu¬ 
tion, Lenin showed what role the masses 
played in the revolution and. in his turn, 
revealed the* nature ol its revet se impact 
on the political development "f the masses 
This analysis plaved an important role in 
completing the ideological rout «»f Kautsky's 
attempi at a liberal revision of Marxist 
llu-oiv. The result was the dissi|Mtion of 
hi> ideological myth of* iht* incompatibility 

of \• xism an< tin pi» k al co n sc « 1 BoMiev- 

ism in i lie proletarian revolution. 

Xccordiug m this invth. the Bolsheviks could 
not 1m- called Marxists because. not bring 
Iracked by the* majority of the population, 
they had allegedly disregarded Marx’s precept 
ami iniiingcci upon democracy by dispersing 
tin* Constituent Assembly and “seizing” _ power 
in Russia. Actually, as Ixnin proved in Thf 
frdticnnn Rnvlution mid Iht Rtntgndt 
Ktnmky, the conquest of power in Russia was 
a logical consequence of the complex regrouping 
of social and class lories in the count! y, 
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which ended in the overwhelming majority of 
the working people siding with the revolution. 
Such a process is characteristic of even 
real (evolution. 

L ’11 fortunately, I.enin slid, Kaiilsky had 
failed to sec this actual ptoccss. Hypnolisctl 
by the ideals of formal bourgeois equality, he 
completely forgot that 'universal suffrage 
sometimes produces pctiy-bourgcois, sometimes 
reactionary and counter-revolutionary parlia¬ 
ments'*. 11 Kauisky thus minced the masses 
to the status ol ortlin.it> supernumeraries 
on the political stage "He does not even 
raise ihr </ut>u<>n ol a class analysis of 
the Soviets on the one hand, and of the Consti¬ 
tuent AssemNy on the other," Lenin wrote. 
"It is" therefore imfuMtUr to argue, to debate 
with Kautsky All we can di to 

the reader why Kautsky eannoi be tailed any¬ 
thing else but a renegade."* 

Explaining this, Lenin said that the leading 
role in a revolution is played not by a 
formal majority, but by the actual majority 
whit It teallv backs the revolution at one or 
another stage ol its development The dif¬ 
ference for the destinies o! the revolution 
between these forms <»l mass political conduct 
fully manifested it tell in October 1917. 

I In formula of formal parliamentary majority 
no longer worked a> a "barometer" of the 
masses’ frame of mind. 1 he masses linked ihcii 
vital aspirations and urge foi social changes 
rint witn the convocation of the Constituent 
Assembly, but with the Soviets and. lam in 
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wrote, expo wed them at I hi Second and Thud 
Congresses of Soviets iii October 1017 and 
January 1918. Both of these congresses, he 
said, "had dtmonstrnlrd ns deaf ns cUw 
could be that the people had swung to the left, 
had become revolutionised, had turned away 
from the Mensheviks and the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, and had passed over to the 
>idc of the BoMieviks; thm is, had turned 
away from pi tty-bourgeois leadership, from 
the illusion that it was possible to reach 
a compromise with the bourgeoisie, and had 
joined the revolutionary struggle".' 

Consequently, the will of the revolutionary 
majority had round its own political expres¬ 
sion by tlie* time th< < omtituent Asscml I 

convened. Without having recourse to formal. 
Ixnirgeois democracy, the vast majority <>l the 
country's population voiced their syinpatliv 
with the Bolsheviks’ political course through 
the .Soviets, tlieii own ori'ans of power. I nlike 
the Mensheviks* conciliatory policy, this 
course combined the socialist tasks of the 
proletariat with the countrywide urge for 
immediate peace and the peasants* demand lor 
radical agrarian reforms without any delay 
Characterising the period of the revolution 
when the general democratic tasks had been 
fulfilled and the pioMem of real majority 
took on a diflcrem form, Lenin wrote that 
"if the Bolshevik proletariat had tried at 
once, iu October-Nnve tuber 1917, without 
waiting loi tin class differentiation in the 
rural districts, without being able ui pir/ii'f 
it and bring it about, to 'decree' a civil 
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war or ilic 'introduction of socialism* in the 
rural districts, had tried to do without a 
temporary Woe with the peasants in general, 
without making n number of concessions m the 
middle peasants etc., that would have been 
a fl/am/uisf distottion of Marxism, an attempt 
l>v the mixeriri to impose its will upon the 
majority; it would have been a iheorciKO 
absurdity, revealing a failure to undei stand 
that a general peasant revolution i> '*»»i a 
bourgeois revolution, and that yilAou/ « strm 
of nanutiom. of iiansilimwl slayn, it 
cannot be transformed into a socialist revolu¬ 
tion in a backward country.” 1 , . 

There is a profound meaning in these words 
oi Lenin's: a revolution cannot expert guaran¬ 
tees from the mood in parliament. I he main 
thing is to determine the leading tendency in 
the position and in the political conduct «>t 
the masses in the given historical situation 
It i< precisely on tins basis, and not simply 
through the formation ol coalition ciluiicK 
with the bourgeoisie, that a policy of cl- 
fectivc class alliances is worked out and the 
question of the real motive forces of the 
revolution and its active political maionu 
is solved. The result is the growth of the 
ability of the revolutionary forces to take 
joint action, to make use of political com¬ 
promises and to avoid the “traps set from 
time to time by formal, hourgems dcmotiao 
to divert the revolutionary elan ol the 
masses Into the safest channels. . 

Ml 0 tlUl P. 

anti the Rrnrg,ule KaulsMy ate Lenin s ideas 
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ihout the formation of the political majority 
in the course of the proletarian revolution. 
As the revolution deepens, the established 
political structures of society break up, its 
rial components become more mobile, and 
Additional resources f«»t the muses political 
activity arc revealed. This was the case in 
Russia in the summer and autumn of 1918, when 
bourgeois-democratic transformations in the 
countryside developed mi** a sofialist revolu¬ 
tion Kautsky took a superficial glance at this 
process and interpreted it as the secession 
of the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries from 
the revolution, as a "narrowing" of the circle 
of those who politically supported the bol¬ 
sheviks. Actually, as Lenin pointed out, 
"scores and scores of millions of the village 
poor were freeing themselves fiom the tutelage 
and influence ol the kulaks and village bour¬ 
geoisie and were awakening to independent 
life". 1 lhts process revealed in 
the difference between the determina* 
the formal majority of the hackers 
of the revolution by means of a simple vote and 
the real majority forming as a result of the 
awakening of new socio-economic and |>oliii«al 
requirements in the masses In the revolution. 

In Lenin’s analysis. the revolution is 
depicted as both an avalanche and a multistage 
development. The accumulation of political 
experience bv the masse > to capture the next 
line is combined with the solution of the 
immediate tasks of socialist construction 
Each stage marks, as it were, an influx of 
new social forces into the revolution, enrich- 
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mg it and opening up new perspectives foi 
ilie historical creativity <il the masses. 

Time shows that Lenin was absolutely light 
in exposing Kautsky's speculations "that in 
a revolution which is at all profound and 
serious the issue is decided simply by the 
relation hetween the majority and the minority". 1 
And Lenin concluded: "This historical truth 
is that in every profound resolution, the 
prolonged, stubborn and dcsfvrate resistance 
of the exploiters, who for a number of years 
retain important practical advantages ovei 
the exploited, is the rtlir."* Thu means 
that the political foundation lot the further 
expansion of the mass basis of the revolution 
is laid not by the simple formation of the 
parliamentary political majority ol the sup* 
)wilier* ol the revolution, but by the direct 
participation ol the mass political forces 
in it Only profound change* in the political 
conduct ol the masses and their direct in¬ 
volvement in political life, and not only 
in voting, can deprive the ruling class of 
the Jcscrsol powet it still holds. 

The political majority determined by an 
election doe* not reflect all the complexity 
of social and class ties and the hetcrogcncny 
of the social coinponcni* of the political 
structure, of the forces taking part in the 
revolution. Orientation upon it may deprive 
revolution of dynamism, maiioruvranilitv and 
the .iiiiii". to win over new politicai 
da»* albcs in good time. Incidentally, 
there exists a possibility of turning a formal. 
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\ political majority into a real majority of 
:tive suppoiters of the revolution. 1 his 
possibility depends decisively on the activi¬ 
ties of the most progressive forces of the 
revolution and their ability to stimulate 
the creative revolutionary potential of the 
political majority. 

The moral authority ol the revolution. 
Lenin held, was in its effectual ability to 
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and organise the masses to build 
society and not in observance of the 
>1 foimal democracy. Ihc juoblcm of 
democracy in the proletarian revolu- 
Knssia was solved in specific historical 
conditions. Universal suffrage was partially 
restricted there- the exploitive minority was 
dcpibcd ol the right to vote, In otliei coun¬ 
tries, Lenin said repeatedly, the revolution's 
attitude to lormal democracy could lx* • lif- 
fcrcnc. 

Saving that tin- destinies ol the revolution did 
not depend on chance. Lenin, following Marx ' 
example, contraposed the demoenu \ of the 
revolutionary' pi olei.u ut to formal bourgeois 
democracy. He proved in I he Rroietarian Rnolu- 
lion and the Renegade Kautsh that the problem 
of winning o\er the political majority lor 
the revolution did not consist in acc|uiring 
the passive support of the masses, but in actual¬ 
ly drawing them into the process ol the socialist 
reorganisation of society. When politicil powet 
passes quickly and fully to the working class, 
the problem of enlisting the participation 
ol the masse* in independent political activits 
is solved relatively simply. The political 
powet of the working claw creates the necessary 
socio-political conditions for the expansion 


of ilie mass base of the revolution. In these 
conditions, influenced by the advantages of 
the proletarian revolutionary democracy, the 
mass allies of the proletariat are ready to 
identify then vital interests and aims nm 
with those of bourgeois democracy, but with the 
tasks of socialist construction. By theii socio¬ 
economic and politic al status in society, the 
proletariat's mass allies are not capable of 
actively joining the struggle l«»r socialism 
immediately. And in the conditions of the pro¬ 
letariats political rule they quickly acquire 
political experience which leads them to ac¬ 
cept the socialist alternative. 

The intent ion to initiate socialist trans¬ 
formations on n strictly electoral platform 
is ft aught with tlu* danger of losing the formal 
political support of the masses and may lead 
to the split Of the nascent political majority. 
This is probably one of the most complicated 
problems of the peaceful proletarian revolution 
when the old political structures are demolished 
not all at once but gradually, leaving the 
exploiter class the possibility of regiouping 
its forces and activating the political struggle 
in different liclds. including the sphere til 
public opinion Hie electoral system b not 
enough in order successfully to neutralise the 
attempts of the exploitsi class to restore its 
political rule. For that it is necessary 10 
have a stable and flexible political mechanism, 
reliably supported by the mass forces, to 
defend the peaceful revolution. The political 
majority won in an election cannot by itself 
replace this political mechanism, it itself 
requires protection I'rom the aiui-constitutional 
intrigues of reunion. I his protection may he 



ensured only by the revolutionary bodies ol 
the masses which arc capable of suppressing 
any violence by the reactionary forces 


The Proletarian Revolution and Internationalism 

The community of the vital interests of the 
working class in the struggle for the revolu¬ 
tionary renovation of the world finds practical 
expression in proletarian internationalism. 
The latter comes into existence and develops 
together with the international wot king-class 
movement 

One of the sections of I'ht froUiarian Rf volu¬ 
tion and the Renegade Kaulsky is specially 
devoted to the tasks of proletarian solidarity 
in the epoch of the itisis of the capitalist 
system, proletarian revolution' and the upswing 
ol the national liberation movement usheied in 
by the Great October Revolution. Lenin showed 
the essence ol his differences with Kautskv 
over the questions of proletarian international' 
ism. He fiisl pointed out that, on the jrolitn.il 
plane, Kautsks approached the questions of 
proletarian solidarity from a purely sectarian 
angle. While advocating the need to united 
political action by ilie international working 
class. Kautsky in reality approved the reformist 
strategy and tactics the Russian Mensheviks 
had chose 11 to direct the struggle of the 
working class. 

Kautsky'* sympathy with the political course 
ul the enemies ol the revolution in Russia, Lenin 
proved, completely exposed his apostasy His 
approval of reformism in the conditions of the 
revolutionary situation in Rii"iu meant nothing 


but negation of the principle of proletarian 
internationalism, non-participation in revolu¬ 
tionary action and support ol the slogans of 
netty-fiourgeois nationalism. This position of 
Kautsky's manifested itself especially clearly 
in his appraisals ol the differences in the 
Bolshevik and Menshevik tactics in relation to 
the imperialist war of 1914-18. Lenin aptly 
«|iialificd Kautskv’s attitude towards inter¬ 
nationalism: “When Kautskv was still ;« Marxist, 
for example, in 1909. when lie wrote his Road 
lo rimer, it was the idea that war would 
inevitably lead to revolution that he advocated, 
and he'spoke ol the approach of an era of 
tf\ ohtlions. The Basle Manifesto of 1912 plainly 
and definitely speaks of a findetonan revolu¬ 
tion in connection with that very imperialist 
wai between the German and the British groups 
which actually broke out in 1914. But in 191H, 
when revolutions did begin in connection with 
the war, Kautskv, instead of explaining that 
they were inevitable, instead «>r pondering over 
and thinking out the rr.olulionan tactics and 
the ways and means ol preparing for revolution, 
began to describe the reformist tactic* «>f 
the Mensheviks as internationalism. Isn’t 
this apostasy?" 1 

Citing concrete examples of class snuggle, 
Lenin showed that Kautsky's essentially secta¬ 
rian consolidation with the Mensheviks was a 
logical link in the chain of his deviation from 
Marxism. Kautskv. for instance, approved the 
Mensheviks' insistence oil the need to establish 
a republican army under the command of the of¬ 
ficers of the old arms. At the same time they 
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accused the Bolsheviks of "sabotaging" this 
demand, a thing which had allegedly led to the 
disintegration, “disorganisation" of the Russian 
army. Prejudicially appraising the Bolshevik 
actions, Lenin said. Kautskv apparently forgot 
Marxism which affirmed that "not a single great 
revolution has evei taken place, or ever can 
take place' 1 without the "disorganisation", ac¬ 
tive "neutralisation’’ of the old army. " The first 
commandment, as Marx and F.ngels repeatedly 
emphasised, was to smash the old army, dis¬ 
solve it and replace it by a new one,” Lenin 
continued. 1 I he old army was the most ossified 
means of upholding a regime that had outlived 
itself, solid bulwark of it* order. Only by 
forming its own military-political organisations 
•uni am * ian a n volution t uara its gains. 
I-eiiiia said, citing the experience of the first 
year ..f Soviet power. I his cx|**iiencc proved 
that the modification of the army without any 
serious reorganisation of its structure and 
command personnel jeopardised the gains of the 
rev ln 1 n and preserved gr<kind for the 

restoration ol the fnrniei political order. 

I he nucleus of the counter-revolution in Russia, 
alongside the forces of intervention, was the 
••Id army officei corps which unleashed a civil 
war in the country. 

laractcrising Kaustky's attitude to Wter- 
nationalism, I.enin showed that it was to a large 
extent imbued with the spirit ol provincialism 
and inability to analyse the epoch that was set¬ 
ting in. AlMorlied by schemes, by planning 
proletarian revolutions in tin distant future. 
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Kautskv became divorced from ihc realities. He 
bcRan «■ interpret proletarian internationalism 
in past-tense categories, adapting it «<» the 
condition* of the pre-monopoly stage ot capital¬ 
ism. when capitalist countries were developing 
economically and politically in a relatively 
same way, In those conditions a proletarian 
revolution in any one country amid, with the 
support of the working class of other countries, 
mow into a world revolution. . 

lh< charactet <»l the international tasks oi 
the working class alters at the imperialist 
Mage of capitalism. The uneven socio economic 
and political development of capitalist countries 
and i hr existence of regions at qualitatively 
different levels ol development place the 
national contingents of the proletariat in dil- 
ferent conditions. In different countries pro¬ 
letarian resolution cannot win simultaneous. 
This makes the process of the revolutionary 
renovation <»l the world one «>• many phases and 
long, and ushers in a whole multistage epoch 
of mankind’s transition front capitalism to 
socialism. Such conditions complicate the 
historical role of proletarian internationalism. 
On the one hand, one of its tasks is inter¬ 
national support by the working people nl the 
gains and achievements of victorious prolctanan 
revolutions. On the other, the counirlc* 
building socialism are solidary with the strugulc 
waged l» the wo. king people in the capitalist 
pan of the world and with national Id»eration 
movements. 

Differing With l-cniii about the nature ol 
imperialism and the tasks of proletarian inter¬ 
nationalism. Kautskv held that the time was not 
vet tipc for proletarian revolutions. In Ins 


opinion, it sv.i* net in pare long fbl 

the so-called ultra-imperialist stage of 
*apiialism, at which conditions would allegedly 
again appear for simultaneous victory of the 
proletarian revolution in many countries within 
a relatively brief period. 

Chough he preserved the semblance of continuity 
of Marx s supposition that a simultaneous victory 
ol the proletarian revolution in the capitalist 
countries was possible in the latter hall of 
the 19th century, Kautsky was not clear about 
the mx io-politicaI essence of the imperialist 
stage of capitalism, lie drew an erroneous 
theoretical conclusion about the renunciation 
of the revolutionary struggle, willi the ensuing 

mistaken theses co ci ing the role of proletarian 

internationalism. Me reduced the latter to 
solidarity of the proletarian masses waiting 
for "favourable” prerequisites foi a world 
proletarian revolution. In other words, he turned 
proletarian internationalism into an empty 
absira< lion. 

Io wail for the mythical stage id ultra- 
mperialisn when the proletariat «>f the most 
developed capitalist countries says its decisive 
wi "I in In mi ugglc for sotitlism, is to commit 
a gross lheotctK.il mistake. "II the war." Lenin 
wrote alKHll the first World War. "is a re.u i lionary 
ini|>cri.ili'i war, that is, if it is being waged 
by iw <1 world groups of the imperialist, rapaci- 
• tiooai •. n uigc 11 -i; tm 

duty as a tepresenlalive of the rcvoluiionaty 
moletatiat is co prepare for the world />.». 
Utufiiin revolution as the o;i/y escape from 
the horrors ol a workl slaughter/' 1 
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The touchstone of genuine internationalism 
is thus pretention of the horrors of world wars. 
But it is ii"t enough t<* proclaim this aim. Its 
achievement presupposes the renovation of the 
world and, consequently, the* use ol .ill the pos¬ 
sibilities lor the revolution. ‘ There is m> vlher 
way of gdhng oul of mi impenaliit a nr. <u 
also oul of nn imperialist predatory prate ," 
Lenin wrote.' These words arc highly meaning¬ 
ful—revolution and peaceful future arc in¬ 
divisible. Lenin wrote that “Bolshevism has 
indicated the right road of escape from the 
horrors of war and imperialism 7- 

i enin disc kwed the intern*.. il signifit ant e 

of the experience of the proletarian revolution 
in Russia. He refuted Kauisky’s allegation that 
this experience deserved no attention and that 
the Russian revolution did not merit international 
support because, in Kauisky's opinion, it w.u 
not purely proletarian by nature. According 
to Kaulsky, tin- Bolsheviks set hopes on the 
West in the matter of victor) of the proletarian 
revolution in Russia, a country with a pre¬ 
dominantly peasant population. The absence of 
mass revolutionary actions by the proletariat 
in Europe at the time he wrote his pamphlet 
The Dictatorship of the Proletariat gave 
Kautskv grounds to speak nf the “deformation" 
of i lie proletarian revolution in Russia into 
a spontaneous peasant movement. 

It should be said that the possibility ol a 
revolutionary situation in Europe was no simple 
invention of the Bolsheviks, hut had already 
been the subject of Marxist theory. What is 
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more, the revolutionary situation came. The 
hunger and ruin created everywhere In the wai 
led to a sharp Leftward swiiig of the masses. 
"The revolution i> growing in a number of Euro¬ 
pean countries, and glowing undei everybody's 
eyes and very rapidly at that. 1 That is why even 
before the end of the First World War, Lenin 
wrote, the Bolsheviks’ tactics, which led to th« 
victory ol the revolution, were correct; they 
were "the only internationalist tactics, because 
they did the utmost |»ossil»le in one country for 
the development, support and awakening of the 
revolution in all countries Consequently, 
the revolutionary tactics of the Bolsheviks 
facilitate the transition to socialism in othci 
countries as no other tactics employed so far 
in the class struggle. 

First, these tactics "have been justified by 
their enormous success, for Bolshevism (not by 
any means because ol the merits of th* Russian 
Bolsheviks, but because of ihe most profound 
svinpathy of the profile everywhere for tactics 
that are revolutionary in practice) ha> become 
world Bolshevism, has produced an idea, a 
theory, a programme and tactics which differ 

11 . tely and In pi tit torn those ol m i il 

chauvinism and soual-pacilism". 1 

Secondly, bearing in mind the experience ol 
the epoch of revolutions that has set in, Bol¬ 
shevism has shown "bv the example of .Sen iel 
government that the workers and poor peasants. 
even of a backward country, even with the 
least experience, education and habits of organi- 
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sation. have been able (or a whole year, amidst 
gigantic difficulties and amidst a n»i 
against the exploiters (who were supported >*\ 
the bourgeoisie of the whole world), to maintain 
the power of the working people, to create a 
democracy that is immeasurably higher and 
broader than all previous democracies in the 
world, and to start the creative work of tens of 
millions ol workers and peasants for the 
prac in al construction ol sot ialism".' 

Revealing that broad class alliances of the 
proletariat at a national level weie fruitful, 
Lenin emphasised the major significance of joint 
action by the working class and the non- 
proletarian revolutionary forces on an inter¬ 
national scale. He underscored the international 
importance of the then nascent national liberation 
struggle. The leaders of the Second International, 
including Kautxkv, diil not show much interest 
in this fssuc and in no way linked it with the 
struggle Im sin ialism. 

laic has shown that Lenin was absoltilch light. 
Kaut'ky's prediction about the time when a 
proletarian revolution in industrial capitalist 
countries would bring general well-being to 
the colonies did not come true. 

Sivkmg in prevent its position* in the world 
Irom growing weaker, imperialism is looking 
with the aid of die institutions ol bourgeois 
power for new ways, means and possibilities of 
dictating its conditions to the nevlv-frec 
countries. This in it* turn, just a* Lenin 
foresaw, presupposes the activation of the 
international <1 forts of all the present-day 
revolutionary forces. Distorting tin- substance 
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ol Lenin’s theses. contcMUporarv bourgeois ideo¬ 
logists affirm that he was disappointed in the 
t.uropcan working class because of the absence 
of proletarian revolutions and accused part 
of it of "aristocratism”. Hence their automatic 
conclusion that the Bolshevik experience was 
acceptable only to countries with undeveloped 
capitalist relations 

The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade 
Kautsk > refutes such allegations. Ixrnin's 
analysis of the class struggle in 1918 shows 
that the working class of the industrial coun¬ 
tries was giving internationalist, essentially 
revolutionary support to the struggle for the 
social renovation ol the world. Ft is against 
the main forces of reaction in possession of 
powerful military and ideological means and thus 
facilitate* (lie advance of the rcvolutionarv 
forces on the weakest sectors ol die capital¬ 
ist system. At the same time the working class 
amasses experience in the revolutionary strug 
glc for its emancipation in the citadels ol 
i apitalism too. 

l-enin revealed that the (onsi.mt expansion 
and consolidation of ties between existing and 
maturing proletarian revolutions and national 
liberation movements were a historical law- 
governed development Prerequisites for the 
revolutionary renovation of the world operate 
equally in the most developed /ones of capital¬ 
ism and in oilier regions of the world. Past 
experience shows that the 'tmggle foi socialism 
will not lie successful if it is not based every¬ 
where on the conscious revolutionai v initiative 
and creativeness o: the broad masses and does 
not lead to tin- complete establishment of a new 
type «'i democracy socialist democracy. I his 




now prompts one to turn again to the invaluable 
(he*** in 1 .ruin's The notetarian Revolution 
and thf Renegade Kouisk), to Lenin’s dis- 
quisitions upon the slate and democracy. 


3. SOCIALIST DEMOCRACY AND 
BOURGEOIS DEMOCRACY 


The word "democracy'’ is ont <• iht key terms 

in ilie contemporary political lexicon. Today one 
can hardly get along without it in analysing any 

poKtkal phenomena Of whatevei significance, 

tor the problems linked with dcinocracv arc 
invariably in the focus of the struggle of 
classes and parties and seise as a "battlefield'’ 
III the <outli< i of ideologies. 

Democratic ideas in the present-day world arc 
extremely popular. Only the extremely reaction¬ 
ary political forces—fascists and ultra-Lefi 
radicals—today openly dissociate themselves 
from thousand-yeai-old value' of democracy. 
Democracy is also defended by word of mouth 
even by representatives of the anti-popular 
dictatorial regimes in Latin America who brutal¬ 
ly deal with all manifestations of opposition 
“in the name of democracy." as well as by the 

South African racists who also 'in the nann 

of democracy", pursue the inhuman apartheid 
policy ami wage an undeclared war on indepen¬ 
dent African nations. 

I lie question, therefore, is not who is "for” 
democracy and who is "against" it. but one which 
interpretation is correct and which is a subtle 
ideological falsification, what society is best 
able to ensure the realisation of democratic 
ideals and what society use's these ideals as 
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political cover lor iis an ti-dcmoc ml k nature. 

bourgeois propaganda insistently links the 
destinies ol democrat) with the destinies ol 
capitalism. Offering the young developing 
countries "the values of Western ocmocracv as 
an example to be followed, they spare no colour 
to blacken the political >> stems of the socialist 
countries and the Asian and Alrican slates that 
have rejected the path <>l capitalist development. 
The aim of the si>ci ialists in "psychological 
warfare" is utterly clear: to hampei the growth 
of influence socialism exerts on people's minds 
and to sow distrust in and hostility towards 
it by all |X»>sible means, l it si to he attacked 
are the gains of socialist democracy in the 
Soviet Union. Suffice it to recall the "flare-up" 
of the propaganda campaign in defence ol 
Western democracy, limed by its organisers to 
coincide with the moment of the discussion and 
adoption in 1977 of the new USSR Constitution 
which reflects the profound democratism of .1 
state of the whole people in the period of 
developed socialism, the broad MKio-cconomic, 
political and personal tights and freedoms of 
Soviet citizen', 

In their kit I ■ il •• -■ • ' ; he v ii > 

Union and the othei socialist countries and 
states of socialist orientation, reactionary 
bourgeois propagandists have recourse ever more 
frequently to the pseudo-scientific theor« tu.il 
schemes of all sons of specialists in * 11011 - 
Westeni societies" and apologists of ' Western 
democracy" from among historians, politologists 
and jurists, fheir objective is to persuade 
their readers and auuiemes that democracy 
can exist only in the conditions of "Western ". 
i.c., capitalist, sot iety. 


To oppose the onslaught ol "spiritual imperial¬ 
ism" on the issues ol democracy, >1 >s not 
enough to contrapose true facts to false, 
realities to fabrications. The best wav to 
expose ideological expansion is to launch an 
ideological counter-offensive against the 
"theories" of the apologists of capitalism. \n 
example of such a counteroffensive is to be 
fotiml in Lenin's book The ProUiorian Revolution 
1 ,nil the Renegodt Kautsky. It> arguments still 
afford a reliable methodological basis for a 
comparative, sc ien til Rally objective analysis 
of two types of democracy: bourgeois and 

socialist. 


1* "Pure Democracy" Possible? 

Among Kamsky't “discoveries'* which have en¬ 
larged the arsenal of the enemies of socialism 
one must definitely list his thesis that a 
political regime characterised by universal 
equality before tht law, absolute indivldi si 
freedom, etc . in a word, ‘ pure democracy", i' 
possible uiidei capitalism With the dcmotratR 
Institutions nrimarih legal standards guaiantce- 
ing universal suffrage and legal opposition—the 
bourgeoi* state. Kautsky argued, ceases to be 
a weal*m of "class egoism" of the bourgeoisie 
and becomes the advocate of the interests of 
the majority <>1 the electorate. < onscaucntly, the 
working class must not smash the old bourgeois 
state machine. In Kautsky'* opinion, "socialism 
may be decreed" through democratic institutions 
in 'accordance with the simple rule. ic.. the 
minority—the exploiters—submit to the major¬ 
ity—the exploited. 


This attitude is today maintained bv Kautsky's 
spiritual heirs—the champions of '^democratic 
socialism", the Right-wing Social Democrats. 
After the Social Democrats have been in powei 
in a number of West European countries for many 
years it has become dear that insofar as they 
arc concerned "socialism" means merely limited 
reforms in the sphere ol distribution, ones 
that do m>i essentially affect the capitalist 
mode of production. They see the main instru¬ 
ment for the realisation of these reforms in 
the bourgeois state which is capable of playing 
the role of "supta-dass arbiter" concerned 
with the well-being of every citizen. They hold 
that lor this it is only necessary constantly to 
improve the institutions of bourgeois democracy, 
to make them absolute, i.c., “pure", like 
Kautsky wrote. 

Proceeding from the Marxist theory of democ¬ 
racy and creatively developing and adapting it to 
•he new epoch, the epoch of socialist revolutions 
and national liberation movements, the epoch 
«»f the transition from capitalism to communism, 
Lenin showed that the "pure democracy" concept 
was completely invalid theoretically! Kautsky 
justified the passivity of the Right-opportunist 
leaders of West European Social Democracy who 
in fact fettered the revolutionary initiative 
of the masses when a revolutionary situation 
arose not only in Russia, but in a number of 
other countries, and conditions had become ripe 
foi the transition of power into the hands of 
the working class, into the workers’ hands. 
Whitewashing the bourgeois state, Kautsky sur¬ 
rounded it with an aura of special legitimacy 
as one embodying abstract democratic ideals. 
It was not an academic dispute, but a polemic 


between irreconcilable ideological political 
views. Lenin, who was bearing the heavy burden 
as the leader of the young Soviet republic sur¬ 
rounded by enemies, thought of the destinies 
of the working people ol other countries and 
of their deliverance from capitalist slavery, 
while Kautsky occupied himself with demobilis¬ 
ing the masses, side-tracked their attention with 
phrases about pure democracy from the struggle 
against the exploiters, and glossed over the 
class nature of the bourgeois state. 

In his polemic with Kautsky. Lenin turned to 
the works of Marx and Engels. He demonstrated 
his thorough knowledge of the Marxist theory 
and graphically depicted Kautsky's departure 
from Marxism whose orthodox champion he 
claimed to be. Lenin's main argument was a 
complex analysis of die problems of democracy 
in the course of which lie crcativeh applied 
Marxism in solving the questions of correla¬ 
tion of forms and essence of the state, of 
the general and particular under democratic 
and other political regimes. 

The "pure democrat y" concept rests on the for¬ 
mal definition of democracy as a definite method 
ol forming organs of power and procedure of 
adopting political decisions. Quoting Aristotle, 
its advocates to this day call democratic the 
state in which puhlu affair' are settled as 
willed by (lie majority of die citizens {with 
the compulsorv subordination of the minority to 
the majority). Moreover, the rulers are elected, 
the citizens arc equal before the law and enjoy 
certain rights and freedoms, and the opposition 
can take any political action within the bounds 
of legality. Being captives of the liberal legal 
doctrines of the past, the latter-day followers 


of Kautsky have no desire 10 take a look behind 
die legal facade ol anv form of government. r<i 
sec how democratic institutions really operate 
in different socio-economic, cultural and 
historical conditions, political traditions and 
ideological climate. 

Criticising the "nun- democracy" concept, Lenin 
first proved invalid the formally legal approach 
to die definition of democracy. "Infatuated with 
tin- 'purity' of democracy." Lenin wrote ironi¬ 
cally. "Kautsky inadvertently commits die same 
little error that all bourgeois democrats always 
commit, namely, lie takes formal equality (which 
is nothing but a fraud and hypocrisy under 
capitalism) for actual equality." This does 
not mean that the formally It gal approach has 
no right to exist. In Lenin's works we meet 
with the definition of democracy from the legal 
angle too—for instance, as .1 state recognising the 
subordination ol the minority to die majority. Hut 
the revelation of the legal aspects of democracy 
alone does not disclose its socio-class essence, 
the role it play> 111 the life of society. 

Lenin reminded Kautsky that democracy was a 
fotni of state and the state was a machine foi 
the suppression of one class by another So long 
as society is divided into antagonistic classes 
there c«ui !»«• no talk of “pure democracy-* <>1 
"absolute democracy" or ' democracy in general", 
but only 011 c of class democracy as an instrument 
of class domination. "If we argue in a Marxist 
way," Lenin wrote, "we must say: the exploiters 
inevitably transform the state (and we are 
speaking of democracy, i.e.. one of the forms 
of the state) into an instrument of the rale 
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of th«.*ii class, the exploiters, over the ex¬ 
ploited. Hence, as long as there are exploiter* 
who rule the majority, the exploited, the 
democratic state must inevitably be a democracy 
lor the exploiters." And Kautsky reasons like 
a liberal: instead of social relations between 
the exploiters and the exploited, he analyses 
juridical relations between the majority and 
the minority. Lenin said that democtaw was 
always a relative tiling in the conditions of 
class society and Kautsky sought to substantiate 
the possibility of absolute demon,uy in the 
conditions of capitalism. 

Science ends where faith in the absolute 
begins. Kautsky's one-sided juridical formalism 
predetermined the pseudo-si.ientifii nature ol 
the "pure democracy" concept which is closely 
bound up with all manner of constitutional il¬ 
lusions disseminated by the apologists of bour- 

E cois democracy Consequently, its debunking 
v Lenin was ol vast political, and not only 
theoretical, significance. Lenin's polemic with 
Kautsky over the nature of democracy contri 
billed, thanks to his arguments, to the spiritual 
emancipation of the revolutionary masses, to 
their liberation from the fetters of bourgeois 
political mystification which rests <111 abet rail 
conceptions of democracy and the state. 

Asking in his analysis the question of 
"democracy for which class?", Lenin charac¬ 
terised it as .1 tiling belonging exclusively to 
a class society. The peculiarities of democracy 
are determined by the socio-economic conditions 
on which one or another tvi*' of state depends. 
Am tent democracy could l>c developed as in 
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Alliens in rhc days ol Pericles or it could 
degrade as it did in Rome in the days of 
Augustus, but ii was always a lot m of the slave¬ 
owners* political domination. In the Middle 
Ages democratic regimes existed in republican 
city-states, there were democratic institutions 
also in parliamentary monarchies, but with far 
more limited powers. Nevertheless, under all 
circumstances, democracy remained a class one 
and did not extend to the lower strata—the 
peasants and the city poor. L'ntlcr capitalism, 
democracy, irrespective of the level of its 
development, functions in mu Ii .i way that 
everywhere and always only the bourgeoisie can 
really enjoy its fruits 

Democracy as a form of state thus exists as 
long as there U a class society. I lie history 
of democracy, Lenin pointed out, oilers many 
examples of the infinite number of its forms 
which inevitably changed in the course of mil¬ 
lennia. starting with its embryo in aiitkmity, 
as one ruling class succeeded another, hath 
historical type ol democracy was transient: 

! r>nc never to return are the uitcu lit and feudal 
cmoctacics and the wine fate awaits bourgeois 

democracy. 

The l-cninist thesis about the historically 
transient nature of bourgeois democracy appeal's 
to be especially topical today. Offering emergent 
Asian. African and Latin American conntiics 
prescriptions ol development that suit the West, 
bourgeois propagandists often refer to the con¬ 
ception of American economist Milton Friedman 
who tightly binds the destinies of capitalism 
and democracy. The socialist society, he affirms, 
cannot be democratic, it cannot guarantee in¬ 
dividual freedom. The latter is ensured only 


bv a type ol organisation that direcdv secures 
economic freedom, i.e., by capitalism based on 
free competition. 

As is known, lilieral capitalism with its free 
competition has long passed away hoth in 
Western Europe and the United States, giving 
way to monopoly and statc-monoixily capitalism. 
Modern capitalism is distinguished by the 
state's vigorous intervention in the economic 
sphere, and if Friedman followed the logic of 
his own arguments, lie would have to drop horn 
the “club of democracies" the capitalist conn- 
tries which bourgeois science traditionally 
regards as models of democrac y. Rut Friedman's 
conception serves to Conceal and not establish 
the- truth, science in it is subordinated to 
politics. It is no chance accident that it is 
willingly adopted as well-nigh official ideology 
by sonic dictatorial regimes mi Latin America, 
for instance the Chilean junta which does not 
even think of restoring democracy in its loun- 
try. 

The political history of Western Europe and 
the United Slates, which the apologists of capi¬ 
talism like to quote, reveals that democracy was 

S no means a “natural" political consequence 
lice competition- I he modern bourgeois state 
became democratised long after capitalist rela¬ 
tionships had taken root in the economy. At¬ 
tempts to portray the bourgeoisie as a • liampinn of 
democracy “for all" are beneath criticism. It 
was only .diet the masses had emerged on to the 
political scene and began to protest against 
socio-economic and political discrimination that 
the ruling class was conijielled to agree to 
universal suffrage. The masses’ ,ucession to 
politics was by far not always peaceful: there 
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was no dearth of revolutionary actions in the 
19th century and one ot' the main demands was 
for universal suffrage. The bourgeoisie never 
“presented" democratic rights to the masses, 
these rights were won in hitter political 
struggle. 

The thesis about the "indissoluble link between 
capitalism and democracy" is also refuted by the 
fact that bourgeois democracy is not the only 
form of the political rule of the bourgeoisie. 
As any exploiter state of the past, the modern 
Ixmrgcois state’ is capable of performing its 
functions in both democrat is and anti-democratic 
forms, as well as in an intermediate form. 1 he 
bourgeois attitude to democracy is instrumental: 
democracy is defended as long as its existence 
dors not jeopardise the foundations of the 
capitalist mode of production, lo preserve 
these foundations, the most reactionary part 
of the bourgeoisie agrees to the establishment 
of different anti-democratic regimes, all the 
way to fascist-type terrorist dictatorship. 

The instrumental nature of the bourgeoisie's 
altitude to democracy is also testified to b\ 
the practical activities of the bourgeoisie in 
the countries held to be "classical examples' 
of democratism, flic bourgeoisie reconciles il- 
scll completely to the violation of democratic 
freedoms in the countries whose tilling cliques 
have shown they are allies the West can depend 
on. Moreover, the support of odiom dii tutorial 
regimes goes hand in hand with hypocritical 
complaints that "there is no democracy” in the 
countries that have broken with capitalism. 

And so bourgeois democracy is a class, relative, 
limited democracy today too. When wc speak ol 
detnoi racy under capitalism wc do not speak of 


democracy in general, but of a historically 
transient type of democracy that will pass away 
together with capitalism. 

The revolutionary-democratic force of Lenin's 
criticism of the “pure democracy" concept lies 
in the fact that it fully proves that the col¬ 
lapse of capitalism cannot lx identified with the 
end of democracy. "History knows of bourgeois 
democracy which takes the place of feudalism, 
and of proletarian democracy which takes 
the place of bourgeois democracy," Lenin 
wrote. 1 

Following the lead til reactionary bourgeois 
jurisprudence, Kautsky failed to sec institutions 
of new socialist democracy—a democracy of the 
highest type—coming into existence in the 
flames ol the Russian revolution. Only from 
the position of a revolutionary, from the 
position of a champion of the interests of 
the exploited majority, could one really scien¬ 
tifically analyse the worldwide and historic 
significance of the transition from democracy 
for the exploiters to democracy for the people. 
Regarding the actual participation of the 
masses in the administration of public affairs 
as one of the* most important criteria of democrat¬ 
ism. Lenin wrote: '’Proletarian democracy, ol 
which Soviet government is one of the forms, 
has brought a development and expansion <if 
democracy unprecedented in the world, for die 
\jm majority of the population, lor the exploited 
and working people... The Soviet govern¬ 
ment is the first in the world (or strictly speak¬ 
ing, the second, because the Paris Commune 
began to do the same thing! to ^it/isf the people. 
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specifically the txp/oifal people, in the work 
oi administration." 1 

The increasingly big role pbiyc<l by the masses 
in the wotk of administration is an objective 
requirement of socialist and communist construc¬ 
tion. Democracy as a form of stale under soii.tl- 
iviii constantly develops and improves. The 
democratism of the state <»f proletarian dic¬ 
tatorship grows into the democratism oi the 
state of the entire people as all the classes 

and strata of socialist society achieve ideo¬ 
logical and political unity. 

Hut does that mean that socialism leads to the 
establishment of "pure, absolute" democracy? 
Lenin replied 10 this question in the negative. 
Indeed, under socialism democracy still remains 
a loi m of tlu state in which elements «»f coercion 
have to be preserved—lor instance, against those 
who violate socialist legality. Under commit* 

nisut* however* the kmc and socialist democracy 

will be replaced by communist self-administra¬ 
tion. Therefore, "pure democracy” is not orilv 
.hi unmeientifK term that reveals lack of under- 
si.Hiding oi both the snuggle oi the classes and 
lilt* essence oi the Male, but is an empty phrase 
because in a communist six iety democracy 
will die away as it regenerates and turns into 
.1 habit, but will never become "pure democ¬ 
racy". 


Mow *’the Government of the Majority for 
the Majority" Turns into Its Opposite 

Proceeding I rum the the sis about the class 
nature of democracy, Lenin thoroughly analysed 
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the mechanism ol bourgeois democracy. He de¬ 
bunked the myths of bourgeois democracy 
Kautsky dung to. "Bourgeois democracy,” lie 
said "although a great historical advance in 
comparison with medievalism, always remains, 
and under capitalism is hound to remain, 
restricted, truncated, false and hypocritical, a 
paradise lot the rich and a snare and deception 
lor the exploited, for the poor." 1 The time that 
has passed since these lines were written has 
merely enriched and increased the set of facts 
proving this thesis to be true. 

Lenin convincingly disclosed the formal nature 
of many <■! the light' and freedoms proclaimed 
by bourgeois constitutions and creating the 
semblance of "equal opportunities ill the sphere 
of politics and state administration lot the 
exploiters and the exploited, lor the rich and 
tlu* poor, for the elite and for the people. 
“Even in the most democratk bourgeois state," 
he wrote, ‘ the oppressed people at every step 
cmoiintei the tiving coutt.idklion between the 
formal equality pn*< Limed In the Mcmoii.uy’ 
of the capitalists and the thousands oi real 
limitations and subterfuges which turn the 
proletarians into wage-slaves. ,,J The possibility 
of really taking part in the administration of 
state affairs is separated from the working 
masses by thousands ol economic, social aim 
political bill l ici s. 

How Hlrctivr these barriers ate is evidenced 
by the social composition «*l the representative 
bodies and the state machine in the lending 
‘‘Western democracies". In the Fedeial RepuMic 
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of Germany, for instance, workers make up only 
7 pei icnt of the Bundestag deputies, and that 
>n a country where the working class accounts 
for more than half the population* Nor docs 
the social composition of the U.S. Congress 
testify to "equal political opportunities": 
of the 535 Congressmen. NO are entrepre¬ 
neurs and bankers. 243 are lawyers. 47 arc 

E iublishcrs and journalists, and 25 are 

armers. 

No less elitist in character is the social 
composition of the upper echelons of state 
bureaucracy. Only 6 per tent of the high- 
ranking officials in France, a country of 
"classical" bourgeois bureaucracy, come from 
the people. In trie specially important sen ices, 
for instance, the departments subordinated 
to the Premier, their number declines to 
2-2.5 per cent of the total.' Docs ibis not 
testify to tbe correctness of Lenin's claim 
tliat the way to high posts in a bourgeois country 
is paved by the privileges of wealth, of 
bourgeois education and of social connec¬ 
tions' 

Unable to hush up that the number of working 
people's representatives in the state adminis¬ 
trative bodies is disproportionately small, the 
apologists of bourgeois democracy nave adopted 
the theory of "elitist democracy" to depict 
this factual inequality in a light favourable 
for capitalism. Politics and slate adminis¬ 
tration ate a job for professionals, for the 
"clue”: they argue Democracy does not mean 
that the people take a direct part in the 
administration of society, it means that they 
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can elect at theii discretion the representatives 
of the elite who arc capable of governing in 
the interest of the people. 

This is yet another variety of the apologetics 
of bourgeois democracy based on the formal 
depiction of tbe elections as a means of the 
people's free expression of their will. Kautskv 
approached this question in the same wav. 
Lenin's criticism of his "electoral illusions" 
is thus as topical as ever. 

Lenin proceeds Irom the fact that "under bour¬ 
geois democracy the capitalists, by thousands 
«>t tricks—which are the more artful and effective 
the mote pure' democracy i< developed— dm e 
the people finny from administrative work, horn 
freedom of the press, freedom of assembly. 
etc." 1 As a result, "universal suffrage sometimes 
produces petty-bourgeois, sometimes reactionary 
and counter-revolutionary parliaments ... the 
form of elections, the form of democrat);, is 
one thing, and the class content of the given 
institution is another". 2 

Can elections under capitalism really become 
a means of expression of the people's will and 
thus lose their class meaning and stop helping 
to perpetuate the political rule of the Ikhii- 
ff cosier Impartial data on the electoral systems 
in the ‘ Western democrats countries" reveal 
that the ruling iL*vs there has a whole arsenal 
of meant at its disposal to achieve the election 
results it needs. 

In our day these means arc highly sophisti¬ 
cated. As a result of the working people's 
struggle the ruling class lias been forced to 
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eliminate a whole number of patently political 
and legal procedure that formally restricted the 
working people's participation in the elections. 
Monopoly Ixnirgcoisic has been compcllcil to rc- 

.. ii'< i also with tlu parti■! <•" <>l 

ideological monopoly. The development ol the 
mass democratic press has undoubtedly les¬ 
sened the possibilities ol the ruling toper list 
to manipulate with the electorate's sentiment. 
Lastly, the 11114111 * class has been made to allow 
the existence ol the working people’s political 
parties and mass organisations that arc 
capable of offering a real alternative to bour¬ 
geois and pro-bourgeois parties in the elec¬ 
tions. 

In the*e conditions the party system is the 
main means of adapting universal suffrage in 
the requirements of the ruling class. I his sys¬ 
tem enables the bourgeois and pro-bourgeois 
parties to make use of the vast advantages ol 
which even the biggest political parties up¬ 
holding the interests of the working people 

arc deprived. 

I hiv is especially obvious under the two-party 
system — it is in >1 lortnitons that the tendency 
towards ii is now discerned 111 all the "Western 
democratic countries", while in the L’nilcd States 
ii has prevailed lot more than 100 years. The 
multi-party system, which formerly fully suited 
the ruling c'a» when the bourgeois parties held 
undivided iway on the political scene and, all 
the more so. when it concealed the true class 
nature of power behind a signboard of political 
pluralism, on ante an insufficiently reliable prop 
of the existing system when die anti-monopoly 
Opposition had gained in strength. I lie fractiona- 
!i sat ion of the vote among different panics may 


in an election bring to the fore the "undesirable” 
political forces capable of using the rule of 
the majority to the detriment ot the interests 
of the dominant class. It is to avoid this that 
the transition to the two-patly system is being 
brought about, and the leading bourgeois anu 
pro-bourgeois parties, using the deliberately 
cultivated "imperfections" of the electoral 
systems, ke ep “outsiders" from the helm. 

Such a practice manifests itself most openly 
in the relative-majorit\ electoral system, when 
the votes given to candidates defeated in their 
constituencies are not taken into account during 
the distribution of scats in parliament There 
have been instances in the nistoiy of British 
elections when the victorious party polled lower 
votes nationwide than the defeated party. II 
one of the "poles" of the two-part> system can 
suffer from the obvious partiality of the 
electoral mechanism, what can one say of the 
small parlies whose votes are invariably 
"lost"'* 

More popular is the proportional system of 
voting, but it also is subjected to modifications 
in order to accommodate tlie interests of the 
leading bourgeois and pro-bourgeois parties. 
In West Germany, for instance, there exists 
ihe celebrated fi per cent barrier—the party 
obtaining a smaller percentage* ol the vole is de¬ 
barred from the Bundestag. I he "price'' of these 
per cent constantly grows: by the beginning of 
the 19S0s it reached two million votes. A 
political system can baldly In- called "repre¬ 
sentative" if it can deprive such a large iiurnbet 
ol |>coplc of the right to have theii n-pu o nta- 
lives in parliament. But ibis obvious violation 
of lormal democratism especially accords with 
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ihc interests of the ruling class which feels 
safer when there are no Communists in parlia¬ 
ment, no representatives of other progressist* 
parties which may jeopardise its privileges. 

Flections in the " Western democratic countries" 
arc so arranged that they not only ignore, but 
completely distort the electorate's will. This 
is done by numerous manipulations in registering 
voters, nominating candidates, and establishing 
constituencies. The ruling elite seeks to pre¬ 
determine the outcome long before the actual 
election, to turn this only possibility for the 
majority of the citizens to influence state 
affairs into a mere formality. No small part here 
is also played by die manner in which election 
campaigns are conducted. 

Modern mass election campaigns are highly 
expensive things in which, as In any other 
"business”, one can invest in the hope oi’ receiv¬ 
ing dividends. Big Business willingly partici- 

E ies in financing election campaigns of big 
urgeois and pro-bourgeois parties, expecting 
not without grounds that "political capital 
will bring its representatives influence in 
parliament and other government bodies. But to 
get the possibility to "please” the electorate, 
a political party must win the favour of the 
country's true masters who will pay for the 
expensive election campaign. No one in the 
business community will of course finance any 
parts that challenges the capitalist svstem. 

It would be simplifying things to say that the 

probability of success in the elections is 
directly proportional to the sum of the "political 
capital investment". But without the minimum 
expenditure, which grows from year to year, 
a party simply cannot electioneer on a nationwide 


scale, its voice will not lie heard bv the voters. 
In the past few years the cost of such a campaign 
in the United States, for instance, has increased 
two to three times over. The same thing may be 
observed in West European countries, where even 
mass parties with big receipts front membership 
fees are compelled more and more to depend on 
donations. 

In recent years bourgeois lawyers have put 
no little effort into devising a mechanism of 
financing election campaigns that would rule 
out—if only formally—the possibility of the 
"purchase" of candidates and parties by Big 
Business and make less obvious the advantages 
the parties get for upholding the interests of 
the ruling class. Laws on the state financing 
of elections have been promulgated to this end 
in a number of countries. On the face of it they 
may seem just and impartial, for the amount 
of state subsidies depends on the number of 
votes polled and not on the "colour” ol the 
party programme. 

Actually, however, the new laws serve to 
strengthen the bourgeois and pro-bourgeois 
parties' monopoly positions in political life, 
to preserve the electorate backing them. For 
only the big parties long polling large numbers 
of votes arc given the possibility of covering 
the outlays on election campaigns out of the 
State budget, ic.. out of the pockets of tax¬ 
payers. bv far not everyone of whom agrees with 
their political platform. Besides the financial 
pressure brought to bear upon politicians by 
different factions of the monopoly bourgeoisie 
there is now” a system of organised state- 
monopoly financing of the political structures 
which accord with the class interests of the 





monopoly Ixmrgcoisic in general. This confirms 
once again Lenin's conclusion that there c<in 
l>r no equality between the exploiter and the 
exploited in the political sphere. 

As numerous surveys of the electorate's con¬ 
duct at the polls show, the Western voter feels 
he is becoming increasingly alienated from the 
political system in which he is assigned the 
role of supernumerary. He is also made to feel 
iliar by the special style of electoral rhetoric 
with its exalted mutual attacks by the candi¬ 
dates of the rivalling panics, advancement of 
programmes and promises that are known to be 
unfeasible, and massive pressure brought to bear 
upon the emotions and not the- intellect of peo¬ 
ple who arc forced to put up not with serious 
dashes between political platforms but with 
boring <om|X'tition in eloquence and the personal 
charm of the leaders of the major bourgeois and 
pro-bourgeois parties. 

This results in the voter beginning to avoid 
• he elections, which is the most characteristic 
sign of political apathy. Only 52.3 per cent 
ot the electorate voted in the I S. Presidential 
election in 1980—in other words, 76 million 
American citizens deckled that theii participa¬ 
tion in the election would not substantially 
affect the administration of state affairs, li 
this is not evidence of the people’s profound 
disappointment in bourgeois democracy! 

Some bourgeois authors see nothing abnormal 
in the fact that a considerable numbei of i itirens 
stay away hum politics. But many Ixtuigeofc 
ideologists regard people’s heightened political 
activity as a must for the survival of “Western 
democracy” and the enhancement <»l the rule 
played by representative institutions in the 


political system. They forget, however, that the 
institutions designed to revive the voters* 
activity have long ceased to play the part 
assigned them in the bourgeois constitutions. 
This being the case. Lenin’s criticism of 
the restricted and conventional nature of 
bourgeois parliamentarism is as topical as 
ever. 

Parliaments are influenced most by the demo¬ 
cratic forces in the conditions of universal suf¬ 
frage. At ihr same time, because of the notorious 
division of powers, they play the least role- 
in the actual administration of the state which is 
done by executive bodies controlling a gigantic 
bureaucratic apparatus. This being the case, 
the parliaments, to quote Lenin, " never tirade 
important questions under liourgeois democ¬ 
racy”. 1 Now decisions arc taken by the execu¬ 
tive bodies of the bourgeois state and the bureau 
cram apparatus. Even the results of voting 
in parliament are predetermined both in the head 
quarters of the leading political parties and 
behind i lie parliamentary seem 1 '. Hie irrelevance 
of parliamentary illusions, which Lenin noted 
in his day. has thus become still more obvious 
in our day. 

The bourgeois parliaments are losing their 
auilioriiy. Even in France, a country with old 
parliamentary traditions, actually 30 per cent 
of the voters stay away from the elections to 
the National Assembly, This is a direct con¬ 
sequence. firstly, of parliament’s lack of power 
to decide many important issues and, secondly, 
of the isolation of the deputies of the ruling 
bourgeois and pro-bourgeois patties from the 
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masses. Criticising the apologists of bourgeois 
parliamentarism like Kauuky, Lenin wrote: 
''The working people are barred from participa¬ 
tion in bourgeois parliaments ... by thousands 
of obstacles, and the workers know and feel, 
see and realise perfectly well that the hour- 

K ois parliaments arc institutions alien to 
cm, irulninimU /or f he oppression of the 
workers by the bourgeoisie, institutions of 
a hostile class, of the exploiting minor¬ 
ity. 

Faced with the obvious erosion o! one ol the 
most important constitutional institutions of 
bourgeois democracy—parliament—many liberal 

theoreticians advocate a ' return to the original 
principles of the constitution". Stricter 
observance of the democratic principles of 
bourgeois constitutions is naturally of progres¬ 
sive significance, but it should not be forgotten 
that there arc quite a few reactionary provisions 
in those same constitutions. Thereloie, the 
slogan that the constitution should lie strictly 
observed remains, as in the days of Lenin's 
polemic with Kautsky. an apologetic slogan that 
ignores the anii-dcmcicratic moments of the 
basic laws of the "Western democracies" 

Lenin proceeded Irom the facts of the political 
life of his day when lie said that Kautsky's 
juristic constitutionalism "shamelessly embel¬ 
lishes" bourgeois democracy. "There is not a 
single state, nowever democratic, which has no 
loopholes or reservations in its Constitution 
guaranteeing the bourgeoisie the possibility 
of dispatching troops against the workers, 
of proclaiming martial lavs, and so forth, in 


a 

in 


case of 
actually 
its position 
in a 


'violation of public order', and 
case the exploited das* 'violates' 
of slavery and tries to behave 
non*slavish manner," 1 Lenin wrote. He 


denounced with murderous irony Kauiskv's claim 
that under capitalism demociacy means "protect¬ 
ing the minority" and went bn to say: " The 
learned Mr. Kauuky has ‘forgotten’—accidentally 
forgotten, probably—a ‘trifle*, namely, that 
the ruling party in a bourgeois democracy extends 
the protection of the minority only to another 
bourgeois party, while the proletariat, on all 
sr»ir/its. profound and fundamental issues, gets 
martial law or pogroms, instead of the ’protec¬ 
tion of the minot ity'. The more highly developed 
a democracy is, llie mure imminent are pogroms 
or civil war in connection with any profound 

e itirn/ durrgcrnr which is dangerous to the 
rgeoisit. 

To bolster these conclusions, Lenin recalled 
the repression to which striking workers were 
subjected in the United States and Switzerland, 
the suppression of the intent at km alist minorities 
in all the "democracies" of the world, and the 
baiting of the Bolsheviks in the "democratic 
republic of Russia" in April 1917. Seemingly 
foreseeing "wartime restrictions” referred to by 
the apologists of bouigeois democracy, Lenin 
cited examples also from capitalism's develop¬ 
ment on peacetime. 

Has there been any change in this sense in 
the nature of bourgeois legislation and the 
basic laws of bourgeois democracies in the past 
decades? The answer to this question will he 
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negative even if one simply compare* ilie facts 
cited by Lenin and the political events of otir 
day. Lenin wrote about the reprisals against 
striking workers and in 1981, infuriated by 
the perseverance of American air controllers, 
the Reagan Administration r e sor te d to a mass 
lock-out. Lenin wrote of the lynching of Black 
Americnits and today civil rights lighters in 
the United States arc tried or killed by hired 
assassins, as was the case with Martin Luther 
King in 1967. Lenin wrote of repression in 
Northern Ireland and the occupation regime 
there today rests on brute lone too. 

Political repression, i.e.. persecution of 
people or organisations striving for a change 
of the existing system because ol their convic¬ 
tions. has become a common occurrence in the 
political life of the countries alleged to l>e mod¬ 
els of democracy. Reprisals may now Isccomc 
more intensive and now less so. this depending 
on the political situation, but they never 
disappear Irom the domestic political scene, 
and precisely because ol the "loopholes and re¬ 
servations” provided for by the bourgeois consti¬ 
tutions ol which Lenin wrote Thus, accord¬ 
ing to American lawyer Robert Goldstein, there 
Iras not been a single period in the United State' 
this century without there being one or another 
la* restricting the constitutional right' and 
freedoms of citizens with Left convictions. Back 
in ihe years of the First World War the L'.S. 
Congress passed laws on espionage and anti- 
government propaganda, whose application rep¬ 
resented a combination ol downright terror and 
systematic persecution of dissenters—walking* 
i lass militants. Communists, civil rights fighters 
and pacilists. The immigration laws of 1917. 


191b. 1920. 1950 and 1952 paved the way for 
the authorities lo act arbitrarily in issuing 
viws for cniry into the United States. It was 
oil the grounds of these laws that people 
suspected of lies with “world communism wcic 
debarred ui deported Irom the United States. 
In the era of McCarthyism tens ol thousands 
of people were subjected by the notorious Un- 
American Activities Committee ro humiliating 
loyalty check-ups and defamed, doing all this 
on the pretext of “defending democracy'' It was 
then, too, that the American ruling element 
began lo make wide use ol different methods of 
unofficially persecuting progressive politicians 
and organisations. Spying, hugging telephone 
conversations, bailing wiili ihc help of mass 
media—these methods and murder by hired UI 
lets became part «>f the ai serial of secret polit¬ 
ical reprisals. 

Political persecution in the United Slates was 
largely responsible lor the fact that progiessivc 
mass organisations could not Ixxome sufficiently 
influential there. It turned, moreover, into a 
means of intimidation of politically a< live 
people and gave rise to the Americans' so-called 
"sell-restrict ion" in lights and freedoms. 

Bourgeois politologists, compelled to admit 
trying violations <il a number <d "principles 
ol liberalism" in die United States, sometimes 
allege that in this respect the “American model 
is an “exception to the rule". Robert Dahl, 
lor instance, is convinced that the legal and 
social measures against dissenters in West 
European countries arc "less tough than in the 
United States. Well, one can agree with that to 
some extent—the powerful democratic movement 
in the West European countries does not allow 



the ruling circles to "catch up' with clie* ruling' 
circles in ilic United Stales, where there i> 
no strong democratic opposition. But one can 

dear!) Europ too the 

tendency to legalise various restrictions ol 

people's political rights and freedoms on die 
pretext of "defending democracy'. 

One of the most vivid examples is the federal 
Republic of Germany. whose ruling circles have 
adopted the conception of "efficient democracy 
Olliciallv, its essence is formulated in the 

following substantiated and attractive slogan: 

"No freedom t<» enemies of freedom. Indeed, 
such a slogan cannot hut sound topical in a 
country where the most anti-democratic, reaction¬ 
ary forces legally fame to power 30 years ago. 

I he question is who is really persecuted in the 
F.R.G. as "enemiesol liccdom'V 
Practice shows that listed among the "enemies 
ol freedom", enemies <il the constitution arc 
not onlv and not so much followers of nanism 
as people and organisations ol Fell orientation— 
Communists, I-eft Social Democrats. peace 
champions, etc. As West German lawyer Ernst 
Duntlinger has pointed out. restriction • their 
rights and freedoms on the pretext of defending 
die principles of the democrati« system docs 
not at all mean that these people and organisa¬ 
tions engage in subversion. 1 heir views simple 
do not conform lo the ideology of the riding 
political parties 

Although there is no danger ol a coup det.it 
hemp staged bv the so-called “radical elements 
in the F.R.G.i former Federal Prosecutor 
Max Glide has admitted it, the country's authori¬ 
ties encourage giving wider "discretional v" 
powers to the police and the departments sale- 


guarding the constitution which spy on politically 
active people, hug theii iclephones and keep 
dossiers on them. According to Daimingci, this 
tendency has reached its climax in the sphere 
of criminal law since the adoption of legislation 
against terrorism and in connection with 
Berujsierbot, i.c., ban on professional 
employment. 

In out day, too, behind the facade of bourgeois 
democracy, the reactionary forces are accumulat¬ 
ing “legal potential" which may, in the event 
ol a crisis, lx used to deprive the working peo¬ 
ple of their democratic gains. As Lenin showed, 
such accumulation was made possible by the 
class narrow-mindedness of bourgeois democ¬ 
racy and its adaptability to the defence of 
the interests of the ruling inpcrust who feel 
all the more confident having anti-democratic 
methods of administration "in reserve”. For 
the ruling class democracy is not an aim in 
itself, it is only a means ol securing its 
dominant position. 

In the conditions of capitalism democracy 
always and above .ill remains a democracy for 
tlx rich. But docs that mean that revolutionaries 
striving for the socialist reorganisation of 
society must take a nihilistic view of the 
possibility of democratising the existing 

r oluical institutions? Conscientious study of 
eniu's 77m* Proletarian Revolution and the Rene¬ 
gade Kautsky and many other classical works 
of Marxism-1 .cm inism show s that this teaching 
has nothing in common with such an "ultra- 
ievcdiiiion.il y” disregard for the problems arising 
in the struggle for democracy in capitalist 
conditions. 

Lenin wrote that liourgcois democracy was mote 
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progressive than the oilier forms of capitalist 
state. Democracy creates the best condition* 
for the material and spiritual progress of society 
and individuals, and exerts a salutary influence 
<m all aspects of life. Lenin saw in democratic 
values not only a class content, but a content 
affecting all mankind. 

Lenin substantiated the need to strive for the 
expansion of democracy under capitalism from 
the positions of the oppressed classes which 
could be fullx delivered from exploitation only 
by a socialist revolution. 

A constructive, genuinely revolutionary attitude 
towards the achievements of bourgeois democ¬ 
racy lias nothing in common with the reformist 
idea <»l improving and renovating its institutions 
as the sole objective ol the socialist move¬ 
ment", The reformists' practical deeds have 
shown that they pass oft ‘'minor repairs" of 
the facade ol the- bourgeois slate lor socialist 
reforms. The struggle for socialism cannot W 
limited to poHticu reforms. it >; j"' 1 

social inasmuch as its goal is radical reorgani¬ 
sation of social relations. It is through this 
reorganisation that there emerges a democracy of 
a new. higher type, a socialist democracy which 
combines the principles of political freedom 
with the ideals of social justice. 

Vast masses of the working people arc today 
coining to realise that democracy cannot be 
achieved without the promotion of just social 
relationships. In the industrial capitalist 
countries the thesis concerning the need to over¬ 
come the formal character of bourgeois democ¬ 
rats. formerly upheld only by the Communists 
and the most class-conscious workers, is meet¬ 
ing with support among wide sections ol the 


population 1 h. 1 i ate .1 mighty reserve in the anti- 
monopoly struggle. Not docs bourgeois democ¬ 
racy suit tin* nations that have recently freed 
themselves Irom colonial dependence and that 
arc tackling the highly complex tasks of elimi¬ 
nating inequality, poverty and the survivals 
ot the colonial past It is no chance accident, 
therefore, that the working people the world 
over are interested in the experience of social¬ 
ist democracy, in the political system which 
exists in the Soviet Union and the oilier socialist 
countries and which has been chosen by the 
nations laving the foundation of socialism. 

Social development thus confirms in practice 
Lenin's just criticism of bourgeois democracy 
which has already disappeared hom the historical 
wenc in many countries and given way to 
voeialist democracy. 


Genuine Democracy and Freedom 

In tills section we shall deal with the questions 
ol socialist democracy which I .ruin raised on 
account ol Kautsky’s attacks on the political 
system of the young Soviet republic. 

When Kautsky accused the Bolsheviks of 
destroying democracy, it was hardly likely that 
he thought that <»0 years later his arguments 
would be repeated by the present das Sovieto¬ 
logists 111 thm ii'n k- on the < ... 

(he U.S.S.K. ol 1977. British politologists 
I homas Rigby and Archibald Brown thus allege 
that the Sovit is are a poor form of state organi¬ 
sation and that they are incapable of really 
taking part in the adoption ol decisions on state 
administration because they consist of jieople 




engaged in production who "do not know" how 
to run a state. This argument was used by the 

ideologists ol the counter-revolution in Russia 
anti also by Kautsky when he declared that the 
Soviets, which lie nevertheless recognised .is an 
"all-embracing", "combat organisation of the 
proletariat'*, must not turn into state organisa¬ 
tions, into organs of state power. 

Lenin regarded the existence ol renditions for 
the working people’s direct participation in 
the administration ol state affairs as the basic 
criterion of democratism. He demanded Irom the 
very fits! days of Soviet power “an immediate 
break with the prejudiced view tb.it only the 
rich, or officials chosen from rich families, 
are capable of admin istning the state of 
performing the ordinary, every cl av work <■! admi¬ 
nistration. We demand that hcmiing in the work 
of state administration l>e conducted by daw- 
conscious workers and soldiers and that 
this training be begun at once, i.c., that a 
beginning be made at once in training all 
the working people, all the poor, lor this 
work." 1 

Demanding genuine, direct democracy, Lenin 
ami the bolshevik Party took into account the 
profoundly demon atic nature of the socialist 
revolution and the actual laws governing the 
building of socialism and communism. The pro¬ 
letarian revolution is a higher form of democracy 
than the Imurgcois one, a "referendum of ac¬ 
tion"—direct political action by the masses that 
plav the role of passive contentptotor* of the 
political game in the period of the "peaceful" de¬ 
velopment of capitalism. The socialist revolution 


alone draw all the working people and the ex¬ 
ploited. who constitute the nvcrwln lining major¬ 
ity of the population, and not just separate 
sections oi classes, into conscious Imtory- 
building. And they arc being drawn not for a 
certain period, for several months <u years, but 
foi the entire |>eiiod of socialist and communist 
construction. H\ virtue of it- nature and unlike 
the bourgeois revolution, the socialist revolu¬ 
tion does not lead to the subsequent removal of 
the masses from diieti participation in politics. 

This happens because the socialist revolution 
does not end but only l»egin> with the assump¬ 
tion of power, which is followed by a period of 
capitalist society’s radical transformation into 
a sixi.tlist one. Lath stage of socialist and 
communist cony run ion stimulates the creative 
and political activities of the masses, and this 
leads to the constant expansion and perfection 
of socialist democracy. 

The social nature of socialist pro|>eity pre¬ 
determines the sin i.il nature of stale admin¬ 
istration mulct socialism. Those who produce 
the material ami spiritual values must 
lake an active part in the adoption of decisions 
on all aspects of social liic. I*hi> makes state 
administration all the more efficient, for it 
allows in Like maximum ait mini ol the vast 
diversity ol interests of the dilleunt categories 
of the population. Conseuucruly. the policy 

E ursued immediately aftci tlie establishment of 
■viel power to enlist the paiticipalion ol the 
winking |MopJ. in tht administration of publu 
affairs was not a demagog!! "concession to the 
people'’, hut stemmed from the objective require¬ 
ments ol the development of socialist state¬ 
hood. I he < om m u nisi Farev of the Soviet In ion 
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follows the same policy .at the present stage, 
the stage of mature socialism. For the Party, 
socialist democracy means participation of the 
ever-increasing masses in the administration of 
the country and public affairs. The entire 
political system of Soviet society and the 
constantly growing initiative of the working 
people serve the cause of communist construc¬ 
tion. The development of such democracy is 
an objective requirement, a prerequisite for 
the development and consolidation of socialist 
social relationships. 

Is there in Soviet society a mechanism capable 
of promoting democracy and making it a pivot 
of political life and state administration? 
Kautsky and his present-day followers, captives 
of bourgeois-democratic prejudices, deny it 
As far as they are concerned, democracy is 
inconceivable without the traditional institu¬ 
tions and, above all. without a bourgeois-type 
parliament. 

And yet revolutionary developments m the 
L'.S.S.R. not only created but thoroughlv tested 
the kind of state structure that is really able 
to ensure greater demot racy than the traditional 
bourgeois parliament. The reference is to the 
Soviets which, having come into existence in the 
battles of the 1905 revolution, became a basic 
constitutional element of the political system ol 
the f.S.S.K Ik-spite assertions by Kautsky and 

e resent-day Sovietologists to the contrary, the 
oviets were not forced upon the people by the 
Communists. I hey were and ate the creation of 
the masses, a product of the proletariat's 
revolutionary creativity in Russia As Lenin 
pointed out. "it was the great creative spirit 
ol the people, which had passed through the 


bitter experience of 1905 and had been made 
wise by it, that gave rise to this form of 
proletarian power." 1 Dunng the February 1917 
revolution. Lenin wrote, “guided by then class 
instinct, the workers have realised that in 
revolutionary times they need no! only ordinary, 
but ait entirch different organisation. They have 
rightly taken the path indicated by the experience 
of our 1905 Revolution and of the 18.1 Paris 
Commune; they have set up a Soviti of IVorJci-ij' 
Deputies', they have begun to develop, exnand 
and strengthen it by drawing in soUitrs ' 
deputies, and. undoubtedly, deputies from rural 
uwgy workers, and then (in one form oi anotherl 
from the entire peasant poor."* 

It was, of course, not to Kautsky's benefit 
to recognise the genuinely popular nature ol the 
Soviets. Resorting to down-right falsihcaiion 
of historical facts, he tried to prove that 
Lenin spoke out for a republic ol Soviets only 
when the Bolshevikv had found themselves in the 
minority in the Constituent Assembly. The main 
large! of Kautsky's attack on Leninism was the 
dissolution of the Constituent Assembly decreed 
by the All-Russia Central Executive Committee 
oit January 19. 1918. which Kautsky claimed was 
tantamount to “destruction of democracy"- 

Exposing the nature of Kautskv's attacks, 
dishonest from the scientific point of view and 
counter-revolutionary from the |«>liti«.il angle, 
Lenin cited historical facts showing that the 
Bolsheviks had made a choice in favour of the 
Soviets long Ix-fore the election to the Consti- 
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luenl A"etnbl\ in Novemhet 1917. He ihrntcii 
t ally proved that such a choice was natural and 
necessary from the viewpoint of the interests 
of the revolution and accorded with the interests 
ol socialist and communist construction. 

I he facts reveal that in this choice there was 
not a grain of “party egoism" of which Kaulsky 
shouted. Rac k in Marc h 1917, when representa¬ 
tives ol the “moderate socialist" trends hos¬ 
tile to the resolution—the Mensheviks and the 
Sot i ilist-Hi solutionaiit' n»ok advantage of Un¬ 
political inexperience ol the proletariat ami 
seized the leadership of the Soviets, the 
Bolshevik Party directed all tin- efforts in its 
work among the workers, soldiers and peasants 
towards making the Soviets more efficient and 
authoritative. I*here were no champions of the 
"AH power to the Soviets" slogan more ardent 
and consistent than the Bolsheviks 
This slogan was not a tactical “slogan of the 
moment", it had a deep theoretical foundation. 
Marx and Engels had in their time spoken of the 
superiority of a ' state of Comntunc type" over 
the ordinary parliamentary republic. In The Civil 
UVrr in Frame Marx wrote: "The Commune 
was to l>c a working, not a parliamentary, body, 
executive and legislative at the same time.... 
Instead of deriding once in three <»« *ix years 
which member of the ruling class was to mis¬ 
represent the people in Parliament, universal 
miII rage w.in to serve the people, constituted 
in Communes, as individual suffrage serves 
even othet employer in the search for the work¬ 
men and managers in his business Proceeding 


1 K. Marx and F. Fnirh, Stfaud WWJa in three vnlmoei, 
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from the theses laid down by Marx and Engels. 
Lenin stressed time and again in bis works that 
the Soviet form ol statehood was superior to 
traditional parliamentarism. Re-establishing the 
historical truth in reply to Kautsky's calumny, 
he wrote that "everyone knows that on the very 
day of my arrival in Russia on April 4. 191/. 

1 publicly read my theses in which 1 proclaimed 
the superiority of the Paris Commune i\|>c ol 
state over the bourgeois parliamentary republic. 
Afterwards I repeatedly stated this in print, 
as. for instance, in a pamphlet on political 
pubes. which was translated into English and 
was published in January 1918... More than that, 
the Conference of the Bolshevik Patty held at 
the end of April 1917 adopted a rcsolutin to 
the effect that a proletarian and peasant republic 
was superior to a bourgeois parliamentary 
republic, that our Party would not l>r satisfied 
with the latter, and the Parts Programme should 
Ik- modified accordingly." 1 

What grounds had Lenin and the Bolsheviks to 
see the prototype of a "Paris Commune ly |ht of 
stale" in the Soviets even before the Olober 
Revolution? First of all, the Soviets made it 
possible, without negating the principle of rep¬ 
resentation but, on the contrary, taming it 
out most consistently, to do away with the 
negative aspects ol parliamentarism; separation 
of legislative activity from executive and 
parliaments isolation Irom the masses, i.e 
transformation of the "people's (formally) 
representative ImmIv into a dub for the political 
elite. The Soviets of the revolutionary epoch 
already represented a well-organised system of 
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local organs of power and ol congresses of 
Soviets of all levels. I he executive committees 
elected by the Soviets—from local executive 
committees to the All-Russia Central Executive 
Committee—allowed simultaneously to exercise 
the functions of both legislative and executive 
power. The way of electing and recalling deputies 
was both democratic ami effective. "Indirect 
elections to non-local Soviets," Lenin wrote, 
"make ii easier to hold congresses of Soviets, 
they make the entire apparatus less costly, 
more flexible, more accessible to the workers 
and peasants at a time vs lien life is seething 
and it is necessary to be able very quicklv to 
recall one's local deputy or to delegate him to 
a general congress of Soviets 

As a result of its historical superiority over 
the traditional parliamentary forms, the Soviet 
type of organisation has made it possible to put 
an end to the "eternal barrier" preventing the 
people from really taking part in state admini¬ 
stration. "The Soviets are the direct organisation 
of the working and exploited people themselves, 
which helfn them to organise and administer 
their own state in every possible way," Lenin 
wrote. "And in this it is the vanguard of the 
working and exploited people, the urban prolc- 
tariat, that enjoys the advantage of being best 
united by the large enterprises* it is easier 
for it than for all others to elect and exercise 
control over those elected. The Soviet form of 
organisation automatically helf/i v to unite all 
the working and exploited people around their 
vanguard, the proletariat. The old bourgeois 
apparatus—the bureaucracy, the privileges of 
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wealth, of bourgeois education, of social con¬ 
nections, etc.flhese real privileges are the more 
varied the more highly oourgeois democracy is 
developed)—all this disappears undet the Soviet 
form of organisation." 1 That the Soviets were 
able to become real bodies of democratic rule is 
testified to by the following fact: only in the 
first ten years after the October Revolution 
lit million people were elected delegates to the 
congresses of Soviets, deputies, and members 
of tnc executive committees of the Soviets of the 
Russian Federation. This shows how practicable 
was the right proclaimed by the revolution for 
the masses to take part in political life, the 
riglu to deal with all question' of state admi¬ 
nistration. The working people in the i apitalist 
countries have not been able to gain such a 
right in the centuries of existence of such 
ir.iilition.il institutions of bourgeois democracy 
as universal suffrage, parliament, etc. 

Ihe Soviets re preset native bodies of a new. 
highci type -have become the pivot ol the polit¬ 
ical system of the world’s first socialist state. 
It was the Soviets that adopted the most impor¬ 
tant political decisions, it is they that control* 
led and directed the activities of all the othci 
sections of the state machine. "In Russia." 
I.enin wrote, "the bureaucratic machine has been 
completely smashed, razed to the ground; the 
old judges have all been sent packing, the bour¬ 
geois parliament lias been dispersed—and far 
more accessible representation has been given 
to the workers and peasants, their Soviets nave 
replaced the bureaucrats, nr then Soviets have 
l»ccn put in control of the bureaucrats and their 
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Soviets have been authorised to elect the judges. 
This fact alone is enough for all the oppressed 
classes to recognise that Soviet power, i.c., 
the present form of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, is a million times more democratic 
than the most democratic bourgeois repub¬ 
lic.”' 

But Kautskv did not want to notice either this 
or any oilier I acts testifying to the highest- 
level democratism <>1 the Soviets. He preferred 

to grieve that the elections to them were not 

f eneial. for the first Soviet Constitution of 
91H restricted the franchise of the exploiters, 
i.c., people living by exploiting hired labour. 
Kautskv alleged this was a general law of the 
dictatorship of tin proletariat, the main point 
at which, in Ins opinion, the form of the pro¬ 
letariat's political rule “broke" with democrat v. 

"In speaking about the franchise. Kautsky 
betrayed himself as an opponent of the Bolshe¬ 
viks, who docs in* care a trass farthing fo i 
theory," Lenin wrote.* He furthei noted that 
"the question ol restricting the franchise is 
a nationally specific and not a general question 
of the dictatorship. One must approach the 
question ol restricting the franchise b\ study¬ 
ing the s]>ecifi( conditions of the Russian 
revolution and the sfwcific /with of its 
development. * <s 

Waging a struggle to establish Soviet power, 
the Communists in Russia -the Bolshevik* by 
no means demanded that the bourgeoisie he dis¬ 
franchised. Ibis fact, reflected in the 1918 
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Constiiution, was um a result of the Bolsheviks' 
“pcrlidy". but a reply measure the voting Soviet 
republic was forced to take when an attempt was 
made to undermine it from within hv counter¬ 
revolutionaries lucked by the exploiter strata 
in city and countryside—from capitalists and 
bankers to petty businessmen and shopkeepers. 
"Of course. Kautsky the historian failed to notice 
this," Ixuin wrote ironically. “He failed to 
understand that even when the Mensheviks (who 
compromised with the bourgeoisie) still ruled 
the Soviets, the bourgeoisie cut themselves off 
from the Soviet* of theii own accord, boyctmed 
them, put themselves up iii opposition to them 
and intrigued against them.... The fury of the 
bourgeoisie against this imle|>eiideiit and omni¬ 
potent (because it was all-embracing) organisa¬ 
tion of the oppressed, the fight, the unscru¬ 
pulous, sell-seeking and sordid fight, the 
bourgeoisie waged against the Soviets; and. 
lastly, the overt participation of the bour¬ 
geoisie (from the Constitutional-Dcmocrats to 
flic Right Socialist-Revolutionaries. from 
Milyukov to Kerensky) in the Kornilov mutiny — 
all thi* fiared the way foi the lonnal exclusion 
ol the bourgeoisie Iron* the Soviets."' 

After the October Revolution, during the bitter 
struggle for the survival of the irvoluiion. 
“formal exclusion of the bourgeoisie from the 
Soviets' became a vital necessity. While 
Kautsky affirmed that the exploiters, rinding 
themselves in the minority, “would more readily 
become reconciled to their late." the Russian 
capitalists and landowners hv no means intended 
to play the role of “legal opposition". Calling 
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the British, French, American, German and 
|api toe intervei do ins to their aid. they 
unleashed a <i'il war. They thus outlawed them¬ 
selves, becoming not only counter-revolution¬ 
aries, but betrayers of national interests. 

Did the restriction of the bourgeoisie' fran¬ 
chise lead, as Kautsky iffin lar ae masses 

of the population being deprived of political 
rights* Lenin proved this claim to Ik totally 
invalid and called ii the “counter-revolutionary 
whining" of a bourgeois. l ike the proletariat 
and ihe city poor, rlic overwhelming majority 
of the peasants, who did not employ hired labour, 
were not deprived of the franchise. I he exploiiei 
elements whom Soviet power was compelled to 
disfranchise did tun exceed 2 per cent of the 
population. And 98 per cent of the citizens. i.c„ 
the vast majority of the country's population, 
acquired for the first time a real right to 
elect and to he elected, access to state admint- 
mi. iti<m. And not only access. The organisation 
of the woik of the Soviets, the electoral system 
and the recall of deputies, and their accountabi¬ 
lity to the voters—all this, as Lenin showed, 
was subordinated to the main task, that of secur¬ 
ing genuine democracy. 

I hc subsequent constitutional development of 
the Soviet Union confirmed Lenin’s qualification 
of the restriction of franchise as a temporary, 
emergency measure. Important steps further to 
democratise the Soviet system of representation 
were made when conditions for the exploitation 
ol man by man in the U.S.S.R. were eliminated. 
The restrictions of franchise affecting the 
former exploiters were lifted when the Soviet 
Constitution of 1936 came into force. From then 
on the Soviets were elected on the basis of 


universal, equal and direct suffrage by secret 
ballot. 

The 1936 Constitution also introduced other 
important changes into the organisation of the 
Soviets’ activities that had passed the test 
of time, flic reference is above all to the sub¬ 
stitution of the "pyramid" of the congresses 
of Soviets by a system of Supreme and local 
Soviets elected directly by the population. 

Kautsky's spiritual heirs interpret this change 
as a “departure" from Lenin's behests about the 
Soviets. Having seized upon the Trotskyite thesis 
about the “Thcrmidorian degeneration of Soviet 

f ower. they keen saving literally the following: 

cs, in Lenin's day, the Soviets were the person¬ 
ification of democracy, but the parliamentary 
form of government with its characteristic 
division of powers was restored in 1936; the 
Soviets, remaining solely as a formal tribute 
to the revolutionary past, have lost theii rep¬ 
resentative nature and prestige and turned into 
“gala assemblies" of bureaucrats. 

Facts show dial die hypocritical champions of 
the "purity" of the original idea of Soviets have 
no more proofs than its vehement opponent 
Kautsky Like the latter, they do not see and 
do not want to sec the political realities. 

At present the Soviet State has its legislative 
bodies, executive and administrative organs, 
and an independent judicial system. The Soviet 
Slate does not deny the nerd of functional 
division of the administration of society by the 
state and the usefulness of the division of 
lahoui in state administration. 

But such a division lias nothing in common with 
die theory of dividing powers. Soviet power is 
the power ol the urban and rural working people. 
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In this senK it is indivisible. Today, as in 
the early years after the October Revolution, 
the Soviet form of democracy is not confined 
to the expression ol the people's will. The most 
important function of the Soviets has been pre¬ 
served: they still do the will of millions of 
people. 

Fulfilling this task, the Soviets act, firstly, 
as a single system of organs of state power, 
beginning with the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet and 
ending with settlement and village Soviets, and, 
secondly, its a peinianem and only basis ol the 
entire state machine, local and central, from 
bottom to top They set up executive and admini¬ 
strative bodies, people's control bodies and 
other bodies accountable to them. The Soviets 
establish the courts of medium and higher in¬ 
stances. The U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet forms the 

S ivernment ol the Soviet Union and appoints 
e Procurator-General of the U.S.S.R. who 
exercises supervisory powers over the entire 
procuratorial system. 

The basic principles of the Soviets' activities 
have thus remained unchanged The innovations 
mentioned and maligned by some critiis of exist¬ 
ing socialism marked a new, higher level of 
Soviet democracy. Indeed, did not the system of 
directly electing Soviets <il all levels introduced 
in 1936 make the higher representative bodies 
closer to the people and more accessible to 
theit direct influence? Did not the establish¬ 
ment ol the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet consisting 
ol two chambers, the Soviet ol the Union and 
the Soviet ot Nationalities, help secure fuller 
representation of interests of all groups ol 
the Soviet people, ol interests not only of 
social, hut national groups as well? 
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There arc quite a few arguments in favour of 
a positive answer to these questions. Here arc 
just a few. One ol the most important signs of 
really dcmotr.ilic elections—this major institu¬ 
tion of the democratic |>olitical system—is their 
results, as reflected in the representative 
bodies. There were 2.2H6.000 people's deputies 
elected to the Supreme Soviets and 51,000 local 
Soviets in 1981, and workers accounted for 
4 3.3 per cent, collective farmers for 25 per cent, 
and office employees and people of othei profes- 
sions for 31./ per cent. 'I hey represent more 
than 100 nations and nationalities. Nearly half 
the deputies arc women and every third deputy 
is below 30 years of age. We thus have before 
us a sort oi social portrait of Soviet society, 
a reflection of its class structure and multi¬ 
national character, a striking illustration 
ol the genuine democratism of the Soviet sv'icm 
of representation. 

A major indicator of the prestige of the rep¬ 
resentative Ixxlies, a prestige resting on theit 
democratism, efficiency, concern for the voters’ 
needs and competence, is the degree of the Soviet 
citizens’ activity during the elections. The 
overwhelming majority of the voters consciously 
and voluntarily take pan in the elections t«» 
the Soviets. In 1937, for instance. 96.8 pci 
cent of the electorate took part and beginning 
with 1950 their number has invariably topped 
99.9 per cent. 

Consequently, the peoples of the U.S.S.R. have 

S rnumcly democratic Bodies in the form of 
uvicts The system of Soviets, resting on the 
principles of demon ati« centralism and socialist 
federalism, is the backbone of the mechanism of 
the state of the entire people in which all the 
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oilier bodies arc, under the Constitution, 
tom rolled by and accountable to the Soviets. 
The citizens' participation in the activities of 
the Soviets not only reflects their democratism 
but, moreover, guarantees efficient work by 
the representative bodies. Socialist democracy' 
essentially means enlisting ever wider masses 
ol working people for active administration 
of public affairs. It is this Leninist principle 
of socialist democracy that the Soviets imple¬ 
ment first. 

The present-day ideological struggle around 
the question of democracy causes one to recall 

S et another point of Lenin's polemic with 
.autsky. The latter, to quote Lenin, told the 
German workers “with profound moral indigna¬ 
tion" that on June 14. 191H. the All-Russia 
Central Executive Committee resolved to expel 
the representatives of the Right Socialist- 
Revolutionary Party and the Mensheviks from 
the Soviets. The Bolsheviks, lie alleged, thus 
“removed" their rivals in "socialist’ parties 
from i lie political scene and achieved dictator¬ 
ship for their party which, in Kautsky's view, 
was “an intolerable departure from pure 
democracy". 

Kautsky is echoed by the present-day enemies 
of existing socialism who distort the history 
of the emergence of the one-party system in the 
Soviet Union. They affirm that the Communists 
stand in principle for a one-party system and, 
therefore, the Left parlies supporting the 
Communists in the anti-monopoly struggle arc 
digging their own graves. Such insinuations 
usually gain ground whenever the Left forces 
unite to rebuff reaction. The object is clear. 
Their authors arc out to sow distrust in the 


Comimitlhl* among tlx wot king people who arc 
members ol Socialist, Social Democratic and 
other i».irtu"* What were the historical condi¬ 
tions ili.it led to the establishment of a one- 
arty system in the Soviet Union? It first should 
e noted that in none of their works did Marx, 
Engels and I min affirm that socialism ruled 
out a mulliparty system The programme docu- 

I merits adopted by the Bolshevik Party at the 
time ol the revolution also did not call for 
the establishment of a one-party system. On the 
contrary, as Lenin pointed out, the Bolsheviks' 
slogan urged agreement with petty-bourgeois 
parties, and the Bolshevik Party set out to 
realise this slogan on the very first day of the 
revolution. 

The All-Russia Central Executive Committee 
elected by the Second All-Russia Congress of 
Soviets in November 1917 was a multiparty one. 
Its members were 62 Bolsheviks, 29 Left 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, six Internationalist 
Mensheviks, three Ukrainian Socialist*, and 
one Maximalist Socialist-Revolutionary. I he 
Bolsheviks secured an overwhelming majority 
and acquired the indisputable right to form 
a one-party government. Nevertheless, they 
offered the second biggest group of delegates, 
I he Ia»fr Socialist-Revolutionaries. to lake 
part in the new government. Nor was the path to 
constructive participation in the work of the 
Soviet bodies barred to representatives of other 

C rttv-bourgeois parties, the Mensheviks and 
ight Socialist-Revolutionaries included. 

At the same time, proceeding from the interests 
of the majority of the working and exploited 
masses that followed the Bolsheviks, lenin 
clearly formulated the terms for the parlies’ 
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co-operation in the Soviets and the Soviet 
Government. "We stand firmly by the principle 
of Soviet power, i.e., the power of the majonis 
obtained at the last Congress of Soviets." he 
pointed out. "We agreed, and still agree, to 
share power with the minority in the Soviets, 
provided that the minority loyally and honestly 
undertake to submit to the majority and tarry 
out the programme, approval by thr whoft 
Second All-Russia Congress of Soviets for 
gradual, but firm and undeviating steps towards 
socialism." 1 

The Menshevik and Right Socialist-Revolu¬ 
tionary ii.tr lies immediately turned down Lenin's 
proposal of honest and faithful co-operation. 
1 heir leaders not only joined in an unprecedented 
campaign of slander against Soviet power, but 
embarked on the path of complicity in counter¬ 
revolution and intervention, and found themselves 
in ihe company of the organisers of armed 
actions against Soviet power. Moreover, in 1918- 
21 they co-oueiated with rabid monarchists, 
commanders of the counter-revolutionary aimed 
forces like Kornilov, Ko!< hak and Dutov, helped 
the German imperialists to plunder the Ukraine 
and the Baltic area, and fostered American in¬ 
terests in Murmansk and Archangel, British 
interests in Transcaucasia and Central Asia, 
French interests in the South of Russia, and 
Japanese interests in Siberia. And Kautsky 
took all these executioners of the Russian 
revolution tinder his wing and demanded that the 
Bolsheviks thus "legalise" the whole of the 
counter-revolution which had outlawed itsell by 
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"Mating ill* n UNiiitil interests' Commenting on 
the min Iiiondlti'lly of this demand. Lenin 
" •"< Vis, that IS lrally awful, an intolriable 
• li |i.i 11 in< ffoin pun dciiHK i.ii v. according to the 
iu . . uf whlfli ntll ievolutional\ Judas Kaui‘ky 
will make the (evolution. We Russian Bolsheviks 
should Iii m Imvi guianleed immunity to the 
Saxinkov mil • to the I n l« idans, Potresovts 
<‘aitlvivll') and Co,, then drawn up a criminal 
totlr pitH I liming p,iin< ipatiou in the Czech 
o-iimei levolutmnai V war, Ot ill the alliance 
with the t •* i in, in iui|m lialists in the Ukraine or 
in Georgia /i*ninjf the workers of one’s own 
country In Im ‘punishable offences', and on/y 
thru. Oft tin* basis «>f this criminal code, would 
wr be «• utillrci, in accordance with the principles 
«*l ’pure democracy', to cxjh-I ’definite persons' 
hom the Soviets. It goes without saying that 
tin 1 Czechs, who arc subsidised by the British 
and Firnch capitalists through the medium (or 
thanks to the agitation) of the Savin kovs. 
Pot 11 nov s and Licberdam, and the Krasnovs who 
receive ammunition from the Gentians through 
the medium of the Ukrainians and Tiflis Men¬ 
sheviks, would have vat quietly waiting until 
we were ready with our propci ciiminal code, 
and. like the purest democrats they are, would 
have confined themselves to the role of an 
'Opposition'.” 1 

In the summer of 1918. a few days after the 
Central Executive Committee's decree on the 
expulsion of the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries 
and Mensheviks from the Soviets, the path of 
the counter-revolution was taken by the leaders 
of the l.eft Socialist-Revolutionaries who engi- 
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neered the provocative assassination ol German 
Ambassador Mirbach and a mutiny in Moscow 
and later organised an attempt on Lenin's 
life. The Bolsheviks thus turned out to he the 
only party which remained faithful to the ideas 
of the revolution. The petty-bourgeois parties, 
which had lost their followers as a result of 
their counter-revolutionary, treacherous activi¬ 
ties, and not because they were formally 
banned, completely disappoint) from the political 
scene by the beginning of the 19'JOs. 

Historical conditions in a number of European 
and Asian socialist countries have made possible 
the successful existence and operation of a 
multiparty system. It is based on the co¬ 
operation of various political parlies and 
organisations that took shape cither in the 

t rdccss of resistance to fascism or national 
beration struggle which developed into socialist 
revolutions. Tne Communist parties' exceptional 
role in the organisation of these revolutions 
secured them the leading position in the multi- 
party systems. 

Development along the path to socialism thus 
does not at all mean negation of the multiparty 
system, providing all the parties represent 
the working strata of the population that co¬ 
operate in building socialism under the guidance 
ol the working class and its militant vanguard, 
the Communist Party. I he building of socialism 
has shown in practice the groundlessness of the 
‘ fears" spread by Kautsky with a view to sowing 
distrust in Bolsheviks and their followers in 
the West European countries. 

Speaking of the superiority of proletarian, 
socialist democracy over bourgeois democracy, 
Lenin also dwell on the subject of people s 
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f rolilkal freedoms m new social conditions, 
tepcaiing again and again the “Liberal gentle¬ 
men^ heartfelt phrase about freedom in general". 
Kautsky hypocritically complained that the 
Bolsheviks had "deprived the people" ol (lie 
freedom ol speech, the right to criticise the 
authorities openly, publicly. 

II we imn to the historical facts, we shall 
clearly see that in speaking of the "people" 
Kautsky meant the bourgeoisie, tin- bourgeois 
parties and the Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
the Mensheviks who joined them on a counter- 
rcvolutionars platform, for it was their “freedom" 
to slander Soviet power and agitate for its 
overthrow that was restricted by a Central 
Executive Committee decree in December 1917 
But. being a nu< theoretician, Lenin this time 
loo did not confine himself in this polemic 
merely to contraposing facts to fiction. Hr* 

E roved that the concept of freedom of the idco- 
•git.il leader of the Second International was 
theoretically invalid. 

For a Marxist the concept of freedom has apro- 
lound social, class meaning. Freedom Im whom 
and from what* This is how Marx. Engels and 
Lenin posed the question. And they replied: free¬ 
dom fot the working people, freedom Irom want 
and exploitation, freedom to work and create. 
Kautsky did not arrive at such an understanding 
of freedom: this “theoretician" stopped at the 
level of abstract slogans of the bourgeois 
revolutions ol tin* 18m and 19th centuries, 
demanding “freedom in general" and preserving 
the exploitation of man by man. a thing which 
deprived the working people—the vast majority 
of the population—of the possibility of enjoying 
the proc burned freedoms. 
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Lenin was compelled to remind llie "orthodox 
Marxist" Kautsky that in a society divided into 
exploiters and the exploited there can Ik- no 
actual equality. Consequently, freedom remains 
freedom for the exploiting minority. I lie wine is 
true of the concrete political freedoms—freedom 
of the press and freedom of assembly, about 
which Kautskv was especially concerned ‘Free¬ 
dom of the press ceases to be hypocrisy, be¬ 
cause the pi i tiling-pi an is and sto.KS of paper 
are taken away from the bourgeoisie.’’ l*nin 
wrote. “The same thing applies to the past build¬ 
ings, the palaces, the mansions and manor- 
houses. Soviet power took thousands upon thous¬ 
ands of these best buildings from the exploiters 
at one stroke, and in this way made the right of 
assembly—without which democracy is a fraud — 
n million I inti more democratic for the 
people. 

Soviet power thus not only proclaimed tin- free¬ 
dom of the press and assembly, but created firm 
guarantees to enable millions of working people 
to enjoy ibis freedom. And Lenin drew the follow¬ 
ing substantiated conclusion: "Proletarian 
democracy is ci miff ion limes more democratic 
than any bourgeois democracy; Soviet power is 
a million times more democratic than the most 
democratic bourgeois republic.... 

"To fail to sec this one must be incapable of 
prrwnfing liu question from the point of view 
of the oppressed • lasses: 

"Is there a single country in the world, even 
among the most democratic bourgeois countries, 
in which the average rank-and-file worker, the 
average rank-and-file farm labourer, or village 
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semi-proletarian generally (i.e., the representa¬ 
tive «>f the oppressed, of the overwhelming 
majority of the population), enjoys anything 
approaching such liberty of holding meetings 
in the best buildings, such liberty of using the 
largest printing*plants and bit ks 

paper to express his ideas and to defend his 
interests, such liberty of promoting men and 
women of hi' own class to administei and to 
knock into shape* the state as in Soviet 
Russia? 

"It is ridiculous to think that Mr Kautskv could 
hud in any country even one out of a thousand 
Of well-informed workers or farm labourers who 
would have any doubts as to the reply. Instincti¬ 
vely, from hearing fragments of admissions of 
the truth in the bourgeois press, the workers 
of the whole world sympathise with the Soviet 
Republic precisely because they regard it as a 
proletarian democracy, a democrat} for the 
poor, and not a democracy for the rich that 
every bourgeois democracy, even the best, 
actually is." 1 

Today, when the Isourgcois mass media in the 
West is monopolised by a handful of magnates, 
the "kings" of tile press, radio and television, 
there is a rigid state-monopoly control that 
ultimately makes immutable the positio h< 
ruling class in the matter of “disseminating 
ideas . The myth about the “freedom of speech 
under capitalism, debunked by l.cnin. remains 
just that today too. 

Ur ho Kckkoncn, Finland's eminent postwar 
politician, has said that "the traditional 
Western concept ol freedom, in accordance with 
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which ;i stale does not guarantee its citizens 
anything but the freedom to act, means that 
socict\ allows every citizen to make use of 
the freedom of speech with the help ol the 
resources at his disposal Moreover, in practice, 
freedom of the speech has turned above all into 
a freedom for tnc rich.'* American journalists 
Bany Cole and Mai Ettinger have shown in their 
book about U S. television how it has become a 
branch ol the economy that is rigidh controlled 
by the state political machine. 

Unfortunately, and the above-mentioned book 
may serve as an example, many people in other 
countries who have slopped harbouring any il¬ 
lusions about ti e “freedom of speech in the 
West have not much of an idea how it works in 
the U.S.S.R. because they arc not sufficiently 
well informed. Very often one may see in 
Western literature the claim that “after Lenin'' 
this freedom has become formal and that it is 
allowed to use it only to “praise" the actions of 
the authorities. 

One can best refute this claim by acquainting 
oneself with the contents ol the Soviet press. 
Specialists have calculated that every fifth 
article on local subjects in the national news¬ 
papers contains criticism of some official. It 
may be directed at the work of a factory manager 
ana the activity of a minister. Moreover, 
criticism in the press is not just a lot of "hoi 
air". Soviet newspapers have special sections 
for information about the results of criticism, 
showing what steps have been taken to eliminate 
the miitised shortcomings. An executive of 
any rank, including the highest, must reply to 
critical remarks through the press. 

The 1977 Constitution of the U.S.S.K. further 


develops and deepens the principle of the 
freedom of speech, guaranteeing each Soviet 
citizen the right to criticise. It includes a 
special provision (Article 49) which specifies 
this right “Every citizen of the U.5.S.K.," 
it says, "has the right to submit proposals to 
state bodies and public organisations for 
improving their activity, and to criticise short¬ 
comings in their work. Officials arc obliged, 
within established time-limits, to examine 
citizens' proposals and requests, to reply to 
them, and to lake appropriate action. Persecu¬ 
tion for criticism is prohibited. Persons guilty 
ol such persecution shall be called t<i account/' 
I he need strictly to abide by this provision of 
the Constitution was also stressed at the 26th 
< PSU Congress. "Any attempt at persecution 
lor criticism must be resolutely < ut short." 
the Central Committee rejwjrt emphasised “Our 
Maud on this question is clej.rlv recorded in 
the Party Rules. It is also reflected in the 
Constitution ol the U.S.S.R. There must be no 
condoning ol those who muzzle criticism—such 
is the demand of both the Party and the state 
law." 1 

I he democratism of the epoch of thedictaiorship 
ol the proletariat in the U.S.S.R. has grown 
into the democratism ol the epoch ol developed 
soi ialism. I he rights and freedoms of the Soviet 
citizen have become richer and more varied, and 
the guarantees thereof more reliable, and this 
does not apply solely to the rights and freedoms 
<«i social character inherent only m socialism— 
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the right 10 work, ihe right to ten and leisure 
education, health protection. and housing, 
guaranteeing the traditional freedoms Proclaimed 
Sack in die course of bourgeois revolutions, 
socialism has excelled capitalism. Lcmn> 
thesis that socialist democracy is superior to 
bourgeois democracy is constantly confirmed by 

*' LeTm sum up briefly what we have said in 
this chapter. Polcmising w.th Kaiusky, enin 
upheld die following dieses of the Marxist rheory 

ol democracy: . . . .... - 

l. As a form of stare, democracy inevitably is 
of class character, a special constitutional, 
Juridical and political expression of the ctoinina- 
tion of one class by another The concern o 
"pure democracy” championed by Kauisxv s 
anti-scientific in content and reactionary m us 
political aims because it objectively backs the 
ideological myth about the "supraclass nature 
ol the bourgeois state and bourgeois democrat y. 

o Even in countries with the most democratic 
constitutions, bourgeois democracy always re¬ 
mains a form of bourgeois class donunat on. 
;l "paradise for die Heir. Criticising KautsKx 
for his formal assessment of the institutiom 
ol bourgeois democracy. I.enin showed that tin 
democratic procedure <d state admlntaraiwn 
under capitalism served to perpetuate the »£- 
tern of exploitation. What makes the rights and 
freedoms proclaimed b\ lil>er.d constitutions 
false and hypocritical is dial the working masses 
are deprived of the possibility of really taking 
part in the adoption of j»oIiiicjI decisions. In 
critical moments, when the class rule of the 
bourgeois!.* is really threatened, the mlmg 
class renounces democratic principles anil turns 


to methods ol terroristic suppression of the 
political activity of the exploited majority 
3 rite proletarian democracy succeeding bour¬ 
geois democracy is the highest form of denux- 
racy Enlisting the participation ol millions of 
working people in state administration, it really 

t ii.ir.iiucc* the realisation of the rights and 
rcedoms which are largely formal under capital¬ 
ism. Tlu* revolutionary creative activities of 
the working people of Russia, led by die proleta¬ 
riat. created a model of socialist democracy— 
Soviet democracy—that has proved its effective¬ 
ness. Exposing the counter-revolutionary es¬ 
sence of Kautsky's attacks on the Soviets, I.enin 
showed how socialist democracy ensured in 
practice the participation of the working pcoph 
hi state administration and opened wide vistas 
for genuine popular self-government. 



4. METHODOLOGICAL ADVICE 


A person studying Lenin's book The Proletarian 
Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky would 
do ucll to acquaint himself with the ideas 
of Marx and Engels over which Lenin polemisetl 
wiih Kautskv in upholding the revolutionary 
essence of Marxism. These ideas are contained 
in die Manifesto of (he Communist Party 
by Marx and Engels. The Origin of the 
Family, Private Property am. 1 (he Slate by 
Kngclft, Anti-Duhring by Engels, Ihe Civil Her 
in France and Crilurur of the Gotha Programme 
by Marx, and some oilier works. 

Moreover, ii Mould lx- well to familiarise one¬ 
self with Lenin's works which were published 
before /Vic Proletarian / ihe 

Renegade' Kautsk\ and assessed Kaulsky’s posi¬ 
tion on imperialism and the (asks of (lie prole¬ 
tarian revolution in the conditions of impelial 
ism. These works include the article “Socialism 
and War" (1915) and the books Imperialism, the 
Highest Stage of Capitalism (1916) and The 
State and Ketolution, written in August and 
September 1917. 

The study nl the above-mentioned works hy 
Marx. Enoch and Lenin makes it possible to 
understand the novel manner in which a number 
of questions about the revolution arc raised 
in Lenin's The Proletarian Revolution and Ihe 


Renegade Kautsky. 

Let us briefly recall the contents of this work 
in the sentient* followed by l-cnin. 

The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade 
KauisMy embodies a single harmonious logical 
conception and consists of a preface, eight 
chapters and two appendices. 

In the preface Lenin points to the need ideo¬ 
logically and theoretically to criticise Kautsky's 
views and analyses his gradual delation front 
Marxism. 

The chapter "How Kaut&ky Turned Marx into a 
Common Liberal" criticises in detail the stand 
taken by Kaiusky who refuted the historical 
need of proletarian statehood in the transition 
period from capitalism to socialism. The chapter 
tliotoughlv discloses the meaning of Kautsky's 
errors and formulates a genuinely Marxist answer 
to the question regarding the fundamental content 
of the proletarian revolution. 

The ucxi chapter of the book, "Bourgeois and 
Proletarian Democracy", is devoted to the theore¬ 
tical analysis of the basic political difference 
between the democracy of bourgeois society and 
socialist democracy. The theoretical propositions 
of the chapter arc rounded out with the conclusion 
about socialist democracy as a new. higher type 
of democracy. A similai task is dealt with by the 
chapter "Can There Be Equality Between the 
Exploited and the Exploiter?" in which the 
politic.il superiority ol the new type of democracy 
is shown up by the analysis of the economic 
content of production relationships in capitalist 
and socialist societies. 

The next three chapters- "The Soviets Dare 
Not Become State Organisations''. “ I lie Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly and inc Soviet Republic’ and 




“The Soviet Constitution"—contain an analysis 
of concrete material, the experience ol the 
first year of Soviet power, and dinchingh 
prove correct Lenin’s criticism of Kautskv's 
arbitrary interpretation of the Marxist theses 
concerning the slate, revolution and democracy. 

The chapter "What Is Internationalism?” plays, 
in the logical scheme of Lenin's book, the role 
of the final stage in the study oi the theoretical 
aspects of the proletarian revolution. It dis¬ 
closes the substance of the international policy 
of the revolutionary proletariat and reveals 
the significance and topicality of the inter¬ 
national experience of Bolshevism lor the 
practical tasks of the socialist transformation 
of society. 

flic Iasi chapter, "Subset v ience i«» the Bour¬ 
geoisie in the Guise of 'Economic Analysis”'. 
Appendix I. "Theses on the Constituent As¬ 
sembly" and Appendix II. "Vandcrvcldc’s New- 
Book on the State' arc designed to show how 
Kautsky's theoretical errors affect ill** ccmrse 
of the ideological o ruagle and help substan* 
lute the bourgeoisies anti-labour policy. 
Retaliating to the sallies of bourgeois ideo¬ 
logists and exposing Kautsky’s doctrine of "pure 
democracy" as invalid, Lenin's I'he Proletarian 
Revolution anil flu- Renegade Kauuhy is an cl- 
feclive ideological weapon iu the proletariat's 
struggle for its emancipation. 

To gain a clearer picture of the innovatory 
nature ol Lenin’s work and its contribution to 
i lie development of the Marxist teaching about 
tlu- state and democracy. proletarian revolution 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat, and 
proletarian internationalism, it would do well 
to examine the following questions at seminars 


and disc ussions, and in independent research: 

1. Why the socialist revolution is a prere¬ 
quisite for the transition from capitalism to 
socialism; what U revolutionary violence; 
against whom ii is directed and what construc¬ 
tive role it plays in the socialist transforma¬ 
tion ol society; why the liberal approach to the 
question of the socialist revolution is invalid. 

2. What is the essence of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat as a state of the transition 
period; why and how the revolution must Ik- able 
to defend itself; what are the creative functions 

the dkt iiorship of I t pi 4c lariat 

3. What is the explanation of the class nature 
of democracy; how the liberal concept ol "pure 
democracy" proves itsell invalid; what arc the 
boundaries and possibilities of democracy under 
capitalism. 

4. Whv socialist democracy is a democracy ol 
ihe highest type; in what socialist democracy 
dillers from bourgeois democracy; what arc the 
peculiarities of the Soviets as a form of 
socialist democrat y. 

:>. In what ihr principle of proletarian inter¬ 
nationalism expresses itself; what is the ex¬ 
planation ol the internationalist nature ol the 
proletarian revolution; what is the international 
significance of the experience ol the Gteai 
Ottolicr Socialist Revolution in Russia in 1917. 

In examining these questions it is well to study 
additional literature on the history of the 
So* et i nion about Lenin’s ideological struggle 
against opportunism in the Russian and inter¬ 
national working-class movement. Knowledge of 
i In history «•! die international working-class 
movement will help properly to understand the 
train of Lenin's thought in The Proletarian 





Revolution and the Renegade Kautski and ilie 
methodology of Lenin's organk combination of 
theoretical analysis with practical experience. 
In this book, as in Lenin's other works, theore¬ 
tical conclusions arc drawn not only on the 
basis of generalisation ol Marx's and F.ngeU's 
ideas, but also as the result of a concrete 
analysis of revolutionary struggle. 

The topicality of larninV ideas, enunciated 
in The Proletarian Fn'Olution and lhe Renegade 
Kauisky, is a cause of their furtbei study. 
To master these ideas is to be able to use them 
in assessing the present socio-political trends 
of world development. 

The study of The Proletarian Revolution and 
the Renegade KauUky will help comprehend the 
essence ol the contemporary ideological snuggle 
around the theorem a! legacy of Marx. Engels 
and Lenin, and see the significance of the unity 
of the revolutionary movement for the present 
struggle for peace, democracy and social 
progress. 
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Profits PuhlUlwn »oukl be clad 10 have 
vour opinion of this book. in translation 
•ihI design and any >«*| ir.iy have 

for Ikiuic publications. 

Please send .til yuui twnumnis to 17. 
2uUiv>kv Boults aid, Mascot* , l/SSE. 






Besides works by Marx, Engels 
and Lenin, Progress Publishers 
put out popular brochures 
for those studying 
Marxism-Lenmism. They deal 
with diverse works by 
Marxist Leninist classics. 

This brochure by Vladimir 
Gavrilov analyses Lenin's 
"Tho Proletarian Revolution 
and the Renegade Kautsky''. 
The author dep/Cts the 
situation and conditions In 
which the book was written, 
briefly outlines is content, 
and shows Its role In tho 
struggle against present day 
opportunistic trends, 


